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AUTUMN POEM 
By J. Lyle Donaghy 


(I) 

Smaller and slower growths of herb— 

mosses, lichen and liverwort— 

fattening in moist Autumn to decay of Winter 

(to a blacker organic soil) 
condition the ground and crevices of rocks 
unto another Spring, another Summer’s patrician growths 
of herb, plant, tree,— 


(2) 
Field after field, high-golden-sided, 
that stand over the undulant land— 
the weathered gold of barley and browner gold of t :; oats— 
in oatfields like yellow-gold seas 
yellow-mass 
ripe to redness— 
where the wind has blown the meeting swaths 
like Red sea-billows heaped 
the oat-wave towers— 
the woodpigeon lights down in the golden grain— 
below, on the shore, 
bright calm of waters among the yellow-sea-weeded rocks—. 
in such a land of plenty, 
who would wonder, wonder to see the hare running on the 
stony shore— 
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On fields that slope down from the grove 
of old high-bowering chestnut and sycamore 
where squirtel-haunted woods shelter closely round ~ 
the rolling hilly flow of tilth in antique seclusion 
half-hidden hollows of rich secret mould 
that in August were tarns of growing gold— 
closely, now, the stooks are gathered and set 
on the warm red stubble like a city of gold 
high sheaves heaped with full prolific ear 
stooks arrayed closely brick-gold in the evening sun 
depth-proved with gale, moist-riped with rain, 
rudded darker with the sun, mild-gold-glowing, 
setting to harvest— 


and over all the land, in dale and hollow 

on hilly uplands rolling undulant, on level plain, 

in brightly-lighted gleeful swathe 

leaned by the wind in golden sway, wave sheering to wave 

tumultuous 

in bright abundance wave-heaving millionfold, 
millionfold bright abundance heaped— 

now, over all the land 
ripe lightly-glancing in ear, the golden corn 
quivers full-fruited, glowing sungold 

rye, barley, oats, wheat, 
deep-cropped sibillant with stalks still chafing in air 

fields rustling sibillant airy 

irriguous underneath with air as reed-plots in the river, 

or inellow in stooks of sheaved dense grain, 

presently, over all the land 

is reaped in fold and fold, earth’s Golden Fleece— 

and the golden fruited suns 
far and wide through the land 

that over all the acres Arachne had hung in webs 

Ceres’ wide-waving lightly rustling tons of golden grain 
now solid heaped 

and built in stook upon the field 

so that the shining shocks of golden yellow 

lie like a royal city, all serried order, dense; close 

or round-plunged like storm-dishevelled billow 
mounded wave-gold breaking in wavelets 
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heaped profusion like of seawaves’ conflectual bulks 
in vast foam-flecked surge 
plunging, thrust in gap—multitudinously leaning together 
till disarray motion new pomp of wealthiest hour 
deep-dower profound 
and give abundance form 
of plunging sea— 


(3) 


Now, the great woods are fruited deep 
the oak and beech majestic, elm, sycamore, 
and all their steadiness and stature falls 
down-tumbling through the branches 
in green-cupped acorns 
smooth-surfaced, fresh as yellow suns— 
aloft, the squirrels in their coats of red-fresh dun 
with tawny and ivory tails 
hooding the wise tooth at work on white-fleshed nuts 
that have plumped sweet in the hazel undergrowth 
play over luxury and dart caprice 
through pleasure and antique quiet of their furnished 
ease— 
Cythera’s self might to these woods 
that proffer fresh their maidenhoods 
and with her maids there all the day 
among the mossy windings play 
with Faun and Satyr, Oread, Dryad, 
wind, water, sun, that through the branches riot— 


There might Bacchus with his car 
and Satyr crew 
over the red-root stubbles roll 
and shouts half-dissonant the wold indue 
with dubious mirth— 
Or rather let Apollo come 
and all delight and glory move 
envigoured fresh 
with his proud freedom and face of sun 
yea, and with laughter and quick hilarity 
moving in joyance clear unto the Queen of Love— 
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Now the thickest populations of the hives and the wasps’ nests 
with that late density bespeak the thriving Summer past 
and all their nations’ complement at height of number 
in the season’s end, when honey-flow is over, saving a few 
warm days upon the heather moor— 
tell that the arduous ascent is won— 
and mark, in the bees’ economy, the strange working 
of nature 
which flings increase of stock upon the winter’s threshold 
when work is least to be done, labour at end 
a charge on stores, 
but for the maintenance of Winter heat 
Spring density and Summer’s strength renewed— 
now, as often in prosperous cities, 
luxury supports the drone, 
now, supernumerous, every bank and dyke empties out 
with thundering buzz 
and thin sharp sizz in the grasses 
the great virgin queens 
fresh yellow-banded lustrous black 
and all their bodies eagerly athirst for consummation— 
from each bike, 
large-bodied, lusciously round and bright, 
supernumerous also, the young queen wasps fly forth, 
pursued by never-failing might conspiring-quick with the 
female appetite— 


now, more abundant, the worker-wasps fly sultrily, 
svelte, lazy-winged, quick-enraged, 
in gardens and through open windows 
tracking the vinous Autumn down 
through paths of air 
in ciderous apple and musk berry— 


now, in wild mating flight 
the horde of ants upon the wing 
or tumbled on the sandy moles 
proclaim the eternal Angus, 
and sell for their connubial heritage of parenthood 
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in labyrinth tubed tumuli 
that have reversed office of death 
and shine in cell and cell in the hot-bed mould 
under the reeking turf or slate 
sown with the pearl larvae, 
for this, and for Winter survival of their colony, 
their transparent wings— 


(5) 
The flocks over the sky that pass 
of sparrows hurrying or wavering buoyant, 
of stare in slant formations upward and downward flighted, 
of vagrant crowds of rooks, 
are a notched black writing struck on the pale sky, 
but all their augury that sounds right-down is Home and 
Fellowship 
and Autumn Habitude of well-fed choirs— 
all that is winged now shares in plenty 
pigeon, rook and daw, starling and thrush, 
grow fat with pheasants and turkey flocks on the 
stubble leas 
or on the insect-thronged berry-fruited hills, 
hedges vermilion turn and purple with their tribute store 
ditches with oily seed-bracts now are full— 
seeds oily to the touch as flaxen bolls— 


and by the more dreaming seas, thrusting to land 
large islets of tepid foam 
which pulse in the wind, shudder and crease— prototypal 
reality, imagined finely into ivory limb, trembling 
with breath of life, 
tern and kittiwake, gull and gannet, feed in the swarmed 
wave 
or on the shore strewn with offal of tempest— 
warily between the mere and sea, ducks fly, now, in 
couples, ‘one couple, or more together— 
and many full arrowheads and many out-lined like anchor- 
flukes with delicate knopped barbs 
are trodden on the shore 
in straight marching lines the signs impressed in sand 
making direction all the way— 
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The elver peoples, too, are out— 
now as the leaves lighten, and emptier skies send south the 
swallow, soon 
the myriad populations of the ground that house them in a 
six-inch crust of earth, 
teem in the year’s hot end— 
the wan-grey wood-lice prosper in the damps of rotting 
timber, 
light bronzen cricket, shining black clock, beetle blue 
radiate 
scrabbling over hollow and height 
blow their keen love-calls far 
with thin ear-piercing horn, 
and all the opaque-armoured brood, that dwell in darkness, 
or that make their night of day, 
also have made their bodies glowing facets of the moon, 
earth, moss, and heath, swarm with the sharded kin 
enamelled black, iridescent as pigeon’s feather, 
black purple-sheeny, black violet-green shined, pale 
sharp moth-blues glittering with metallic shine— 
now all dry stoniness of gravel or rock 
sun-hoarding in the shelter of dyke and cliff-face 
pools in late sun the swarming lizard fry 
a-move like clock-hands’ shadow-strokes through bramble 
and stone, 
the full-fed larvae wind themselves in silk on shady walls 
and boughs 
or under mouldering leaf— 
the woolly caterpillar moves express crossing the road 
seeking a Winter home 
under the rug of leaves which Autumn spreads 
where the winged seed and the winged ant, whose wings one 
fertile purpose serve, 
cohabit with the wingless worm, 
where these lose wings for the earth heat and those to flies 
transform— 


plenty is all the history of the elver Autumn days 
largess of pollen, 
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busy ferment, damp organic decays proliferative new, 
rapid shooting fine-webbed mycellia, 

mellowing mould, fungoid and algoid cell— 

mother-of-silk fat in the worm 

hedgehog and badger lazily a-roll blubber-floated 
every bone blubber-seated close for sleep, 

largess of fruit and worm 

leaf-layers mouldering warm—warmest under snow— 


(7) 
Calms are of Autumn also, and the golden evening’s glow 
that doubles gold of the sheaved and stooked fields 
of yellow-leaves in woods grown rosaceous crimson-passionate, 
in moist, tranquil air, 
and of, round shores, ocean’s olive frondage 
yellower-brown, now,—very yellow lifting on tide and 
tide— 
land and sky, in deeper harmony of tone, glow with a satisfied 
pulse of quiet 
and colour is delicate as in childhood when young skies took 
amethyst, fair, over breathing meres washed softest 
rose into the reeds— 
when warm horizons of Spring blent with pale reeds and the 
flushed wave, serene at evening’s close— 
peace in the heart— 


September 13th, 1944. 


IN COUNTY FERMANAGH 
By R. N. D. Wilson 


From the lake the hill climbs up 
With fields and hedges to the top, 
And all that crazy patchwork quilt 
Looks back and sees its pattern spilt 
Where moorhens dabble in the reeds 
And cattle wade and no one heeds. 
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Green rushes and the pheasant-brown 

Deep bog where even a ghost would drown, 
Black pyramids of turf whose jet 

Is furred with dusky violet— 

Colours that glow the more because 

Light filters through the rain that was. 


Under small hills lake water flows 
Through inland archipelagoes, 
Tideless unless their tide should be 
Some motion of tranquillity, 

Where the cold light is isled upon 
The scattering brilliance of the swan. 


This is that country which the mind 
Ransacks without a thought to find: 
A landscape exile lovelier makes, 
Setting new islands in new lakes, 
And every isle a stepping stone 
Love itself would stumble on. 


Two Poems by Rhoda Coghill. 
THE PLOUGH-HORSE 


ON a wide open, windless, Autumn morning 

When shadows are all on the other side of the hedge or the tree, 
A slim young rook slides away like a knife-blade 

From the branch-stump, notched and broken as an old tooth, 
Where his eager, bright brothers noisily 

Push each other down—I’m King of the Castle !— 

With wings rising like tattered heraldry ; 

With torn wings flapping they regain their balance. 


From behind a sturdy tree in the quiet, sunny distance, 
Solemnly comes the stolid brown plough-horse, Tony : 
No harness about him now, no harrow behind him, 
While the furrows are idle and himself at leisure, 
Shoulder-bare he plods forward in the resting field, 
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His gait not changing, his muscles anticipating 

The solid jolting weight again of the ghostly gear 

That he wears as surely buckled on him now 

As a sleepwalking monk would carry his girdle and habit. 


A BLIND MAN REMEMBERS LIGHT THINGS 


O, you who go in the lit ways, 

making speeches and songs, 

spilling trinkets from your mouths, 

what words lipped in the sunlight 

can spin a gold chain like those words 

I can remember hearing in a past time ?— 
syllables turning and clinging 

in a loved tongue, 

on a belovéd tongue, 

sounding and following and patterned : 
words loosed in the darkness to follow ime, 
and following me here, 

binding me to him and to her 

whom I dearly loved, 

fast as the threads a spider winds, 
hanging a rounded web from a grass 

to a grass, and to other grasses, 

stem to stem, 

in the shadow of a wall. 


Two Poems by L. M. M. 
THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 


You are removed from me more distant far 
Than space beyond the unknown outer star ! 


And yet, as Lazarus, if you could come _ 
Back through the jewelled gates of Paradise, 
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Back through the sealéd archway of the tomb, 
How should you find adequate simile, 

Or how appraise unto my inward eyes 

In finite terms the wonders of Infinity ? 

In this you would be dumb ; 

How otherwise 

Was there no record of revealings kept 

Of Lazarus’ Being while they said he slept, 
He that to every human hurt had died ? 
And was the reason then that Jesus wept— 
But that the God in Him be glorified 

And the deep need of mankind satisfied— 
That the renunciation of recall 

Was known to Him, who understood it all 
And that the things belonging to his peace 
With the obedient sacrifice awhile must cease ? 


I sometimes think Martha would deprecate 

How after, Lazarus knew not time, but sate 

With food or work untouched, and would allow 

His thoughts to travel from the Here and Now 
Towards some half-remembered ecstasy 

That lingered in the wide serenity 

Smoothing his brow ; 

And Mary would surprise 

An unacknowledged yearning in his eyes 

For that far bourne, immediately discerning 

How he was There, from whence is no returning. 
And the deep well of blessedness 

Within his heart, he knew not how to share, 

(As who shall sight with blindness) she could guess, 
As, even amidst their love, his new-found loneliness, 
Companion of that consummation of the mind 
Made spirit wholly—while in flesh confined. 


Love is a spirit, and mine, striving, soars 
Towards the stars that stud the shadowed doors 
Of night, towards the light that endlessly endures, 
To fuse itself with yours. 


II 


HEART’S HARVEST 


THE seed of your words has now grown to harvest, 

All that you said, and too, the unutterable ; 

But the Sower has gone with the flight of the swallows 
Who follow the path of perpetual summer. 

The sheaves which I gather are mine for the reaping 

In arms that are seeking beyond the years’ bounty ; 
For the field of the harvest is bare to the breezes 

That once kissed the corn, waking whispers of thousands 
Of tongues which are silent. 


The husks of remembrance are poor food for hunger ! 
My love reaches back to your childhood, through darkness; 
Feeling for all of you—boy, man and lover— 

The ripeness we shared and all that came after ; 

The comfort you sought and the comfort I brought you ; 
And, oh, where I could not, it was that a lonely 
Captivity fetters the heart’s deepest hauntings. 

There is no returning !—this, this remains only, 

To love those I love less, the more ; for my searching 
Gleans tardily knowledge that life is but learning 

The secret of loving. 


Apart in my heart is the best of the harvest. 

Oh, where are you reaping ?—while thus unforgotten, 
Most fertile of all of your sowing, my darling, 
Are your words unspoken. 


THE PROMETHEANS 


By Arland Ussher 


H. LAWRENCE, that very feminine and pathetic man 
D of genius, abounded all his life in fierce denunciations of 

Woman ; like the Opium-Eater, he saw himself in turn as the 
victim and the priest of the Great Goddess—there was something 
Egyptian, not to say entomological, in his vision of the world as 
an evil matriarchy. With greater truth than de Montherlant he 
was obsessed by his own susceptibility to ‘‘ Pitié pour les Femmes ” ; 
and like so many men who have the gift of feeling and evoking 
pity, he often recoiled towards the fascination of cruelty. It 
is instructive to observe that the three greatest writers of the cen- 
tury in their respective nations—Lawrence in England, Gide in 
France, Thomas Mann in Germany—exhibit in very different 
ways the same contradictions: a strong native compassionate- 
ness; a revulsion against their own sensibility; a revulsion 
against Woman, the monopolising Magna Mater. In these three 
nurslings of the Bible-reading North, the terrible text ‘‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee ? ’’ acquires a Freudian reinforcement ; 
they are “immoralists,” yet all three are writers of a strongly 
moralistic cast—all three have the nostalgia of the Confessional. 
Gide and Mann, to be sure, would claim that they were artists, 
and nothing but artists ; but their attraction to the Nilotic swamps 
of the psyche is evidently something more than a mere esthetic 
licentiousness— they are deeply concerned withthe search for 
individual synthesis, that synthesis to which Woman with her 
claims and sacrifices is the eternal foe. It is true to call them 
artists of disintegration ; but the answer is perhaps contained in 
Gide’s New Testament title, ‘‘ Si le Grain ne Meurt.. ’’The truth 
about D. H. Lawrence has been widely misunderstood; Mr. 
Middleton Murry interprets him as a sort of Mahatma Gandhi 
manqué—a pilgrim of the Spirit undone by that Calypso, the 
Flesh, which he could neither love nor leave—while others repre- 
sent him as an exponent of a gay epicureanism, perpetually at 
odds with his nonconformist origins. The fact was that Lawrence 
detested the “ love-mode ”’ of the spirit (that mode to which Mr. 
Murry has declared his allegiance), and equally detested a con- 
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scious diabolistic exaltation of the senses; his spirituality, as 
we have suggested, was more Egyptian than Christian or Hindu. 
His unwearied search was for a man-and-woman relation that 
should not exclude, but rather be the condition of, the one-step- 
further than Love, the step into individual wholeness and ultimate 
aloneness—the undividedness of Adam before the subtraction of 
the Rib; his Paradise Regained was an Eden where the soul 
can walk alone. Whether or no such an aim can be translated 
into Christian terms, it is at least one which only a mystic, not 
to say a puritan, could understand; and it is a pity that some 
Thomist does not give us an appraisal of Lawrence similar to the 
not unsympathetic one which Fr. Copleston has written on 
Nietzsche. In that aim he cannot be said to have succeeded ; his 
love was for ever turning into hate and his “ wholeness ’’ into 
fragmentation. Both physically and psychically he was far too 
dependent on Woman—too anxious ta be understood, and for 
that very reason, maybe, adoringly or cynically, misunderstood ; 
but his tragic failure is more likely to be remembered than his 
success would have been. Gaiety and irony would have given the 
solution, as they have always done; but gaiety and irony are 
perhaps not very compatible with the prophetic character. 
Less than anyone did Lawrence achieve the peace that passeth 
“understanding ’’—and misunderstanding; but he posed and 
embodied in his person a problem which happier men will solve. 
We believe it to be the problem of Western man, caught up and 
mangled in the mechanics of his own social idealism, with only 
the ‘““ Workman’s Compensation ”’ of mean and unlovely material 
gratifications. With Gide and Mann the man-and-woman M ésen- 
tente Cordiale is by-passed, by a mode of evasion that was not 
possible for the Englishman Lawrence; they are Mind-Adven- 
turers rather than Soul-Adventurers, as befits Jittévateurs in the 
Latin tradition. They seek an esthetic absolution, a “ tout 
comprendre— tout pardonner ” which often looks more like “ tout 
comprendre—tout condamner”’; nor would we desire (or 
dare) to call Gide’s present Communism the final metamorphosis 
of that Protean genius. If Lawrence was a child of the Wesleyan 
salvationists, brought up on the half-pagan symbolism of the Book 
of Revelation, the real preoccupation of the Latin Gide was the 
theological problem of Will versus Grace. Gide is the loneliest 
of literary figures, because he is the most complex and insaisissable ; 
if he has supped with devils as well as angels, he has interposed 
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made a farcical use of the motif of the ‘‘ objectless crime ” (that 
substituting of the Deed for the Will of which Dostoievsky made 
a tragical use), and his whole literary production is studiedly 
‘‘ objectless ’’—throwing up now (in La Porte Etrotte) a sympa- 
thetic and moving portrait of a young dévote, now (in Le Prométhée 
Mal-Enchainé) a shameless piece of foolery. He runs with the 
hare and hunts with the Hound of Heaven; nor does he (like 
Mauriac) give a hint of partiality. “An egoist without an ego ”’ 
was Wilde’s disparaging description of him; “ an egoist in search 
of an ego’”’ would perhaps be nearer the mark. He is conscious 
of inheriting the mantle of Goethe, and he might indeed be the 
Elisha to that innerly-divided Elijah: a Werther who has led 
unfortunate adolescents to suicide, a Faust worshipping the 
Eternal Feminine, which he almost sadistically spiritualises, 
a Mephistopheles believing unquestioningly in the Calvinistic 
God against whom he rebels. The German, Thomas Mann, is 
perhaps the most tragic (as one might expect), certainly the most 
exhibitionistic, of the three Prometheans ; he opens his entrails 
to the vulture with what sometimes seems a Teutonic lack of taste. 
As Lawrence seeks a “ Dark God,’’ so Mann conceives of Art 
(with fundamental truth) as “ sympathy with Death”; and truly 
a smell of the grave arises from all his writings. Like Germany 
herself, he is Age perpetually seeking, by a sort of vampirism, 
for some Magic Mountain of Rejuvenation, some inebriating, 
death-dealing philtre; in his play Fiorenza—on the subject of 
Savonarola—the Renaissance and the Middle Ages receive an un 
surpassed dramatic confrontation. The love-hate of age and youth, 
the Classic and the Romantic, is the theme of all his stories, as the 
love-hate of man and woman is the perpetual theme of Lawrence— 
as, one might perhaps say, the love-hate of the sacred and the 
profane is the theme of the eternal Frenchman Gide. His mar- 
vellous and horrible tale Death in Venice might be an allegory 
of the end of the epoch of culture and estheticism. A middle-aged 
and neurasthenic author haunts the streets and canals in pursuit 
of stray glimpses of a beautiful all-unconscious  stripling—a 
symbol more than a being of flesh and blood; a plague arises 
from the marshes, the foreign visitors depart, the spell-bound one 
remains till the contagion strikes him down. Even so, the esthete 
Mann was himself stricken and outcast by the contagion of bar- 
barism which spread over the world; but his Germanic flair 
for the Zeitgeist was keen enough to scent the morning airs beyond 
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the cleansing darkness, and in memorable words he has stated 
the contradictions of the modern spiritual crisis—those same 
antitheses to which he gave dramatic expression in Fiorenza :— 


“I have spoken to you of Truth, Justice, Christian Ethic. 
In my ultra-esthetic youth I would have been ashamed of 
such words, would have found them commonplace and 
intellectually undistinguished. To-day I speak them with 
unexpected joy. For the situation of the Mind has strangely 
altered upon the Earth. An epoch of cultural retrogression, 
of lawlessness and chaos, has clearly dawned in the outer 
world ; but therewith, paradox though it may sound, the 
Mind has entered on an age of Ethic—that is to say, an age 
of clarification, and of the proud distinction between Good 
and Evil. Yes, we know now what Good and Evil are. The 
Evil has revealed itself in such coarseness and vulgarity that 
our eye has been opened for the dignity and clear beauty 
of the Good—that we have taken heart, and realise that there 
is no treason to our subtleties in confessing it. We dare 
once more to utter words like Freedom, Truth and Justice ; 
an excess of vileness has taken away our sceptical shyness 
before them. We hold them up against the spirit of Negation 
as once the monk held the crucifix to the miserable Satan ; 
and all that this age holds of suffering for us is outweighed 
by the young happiness of the Mind at finding itself again 
in its eternally destined rdle—the role of David against 
Goliath, the part of the Knight against the dragon of Violence 
and Deceit.’’* 

Reading these words, one almost feels that Prometheus is 


unbound. 
*“ Das Problem der Freiheit,’’ 1939. 


THE OUTLAW 
By Joseph O'Neill 


CROSS the street to the right a man was being led out of 
the King’s Borg by his guards. In front of the Borg, 
between it and the city gate a crowd had collected. As 

the man passed through it with hands bound behind his back he 
was a fair mark for them. Yells filled the air. Sticks and stones 
were flying. The guards drew away from the man leaving a 
space for the missiles. 

“Come along,” Eric cried, dragging Olaf. 

He was as excited as the crowd by the common fury against 
the man, though Olaf was sure he didn’t know him. Olaf didn’t 
wonder at this, though he himself felt nothing. Then the man’s 
eyes, glancing round, rested on his. Immediately his feelings 
changed. He began to yell at him. 

“Claim the right to run the gauntlet. You’ve the right to 
run the gauntlet—claim it. Claim it.” 

The people round Olaf turned and stared at him, but he kept 
on shouting. 

The man heard him, turned ‘on his guards. 

“ The gauntlet !—the gauntlet! I claim the right to run it.” 

“Let him run it—It will be better sport,” yelled a voice. 

Then the whole crowd was yelling : 

“Let him run it—let him run it.” 

“He has to be brought to the doom-ring first. He must 
run the gauntlet from there,” said the Captain of the guards. 

‘Let him be brought there,’’ shouted the crowd. 

_ “But he must be brought there uninjured. He must get 
his full chances.” 

“ Right! right!” they yelled. 

The guards led the man towards the town-gate, through it. 
As he walked through the crowds he kept turning his head, looking 
at the women he was passing, the King’s men in their red cloaks 
who were holding back the crowd, a ship tented-over which was 
floating out on the river opposite the town. 

He has the look of a man going to a festivity, not the look 
of a man going to the Doom-ring,”’ Olaf said to Eric. 
16 
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“T’ve seen a lot of them that way as if they were looking 
forward to the unusual thing they were going to experience,” said 
Eric who had become calm again. 

“ Perhaps it’s because he’s to get a chance for his life.” 

“Itisn’t. I’ve seen them like that when they had no chance. 
Those of them that weren’t dead of anguish already were often 
looking forward to it, especially slow men. You'll find he’s a 
slow sort of man, sluggish.”’ 

“It’s the resurrection they are looking towards, perhaps,”’ 
said Olaf. 

“It isn’t. I’ve seen as many heathens die that way as 
Christians, men who believed in nothing after death.”’ 

“ Then it’s death itself they’re looking forward to.” 

“It can’t be that. It’s something else, an elation about 
something else. I’ve heard men confess it afterwards, some 
who escaped. I can see the same feeling in that fellow’s face.”’ 

“If I were going to be broken on the Doom-ring, I believe I 
would find the faces of the people I passed hard to understand, if 
they looked like the faces round us,” said Olaf. ‘“‘ They would 
become things, not men or women any longer,” he added. 

“T never think of death,” said Eric. “‘ Whenever I got a 
wound, even a deep one, it healed quickly.”’ 

“You never even thought of dying well.” 

“No. I never think of dying at all. Why should I? When 
they talk about dying like a Viking, I always say to myself ‘ Why 
talk of things like that ?’” 

They were coming near the Doom-ring, a wide circular plat- 
form on the high ground near the mouth of the Dodder. The man 
was mounting the steps, looking down at the crowd. Behind the 
platform and the crowd on the river side, he could see rows of 
horses’ faces. The country people had come to the town to see him 
being broken in the Doom-ring. There were also two bear-cubs at 
the Borg that a Norse trader had brought as a present to the King 
and they wanted to see them. Some of them also hadn’t finished 
hiring their Spring workmen or collecting Winter debts. There 
were a good many reasons for coming in, and, as the country 
people had outspanned near the fiord, there was a big crowd-on 
that side, as well as on the town side. 

The man was standing on the Doom-ring mound, taking 
account of all this and drawing deep breaths. The double crowds 
made his chances less. 

Cc 
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The guards freéd him, untied his hands, led him to the edge 
of the Ring. 

In front of him women who had been going through the crowd 
selling boiled eggs and cold fish, stood to stare up at him. 

“He must get ten yard’s grace,” the Captain said to the 
crowd. 

They drew back, tense, waiting. 

“Farther! Farther!’ cried the guard. He freed the man. 

“Now,” he said to him. 

For a few moments the man still looked round at the crowd. 
Then he bounded towards the river. As he sprang, a roar went 
up from hundreds of throats. Sticks, stones flew at the flying 
figure. He swerved, dodged. The shower of missiles was all 
round him, but it saved him from closer attack. A heavy stone 
struck him. He fell, got up again. The crowd was running 
towards the river to head him off. 

“The Chapel! The Chapel beyond the South Wall,” Olaf 

elled. 
! The man swung to the right, away from the river. The crowd 
swung round, yelling with the joy of the chase, but his change of 
direction had given him a breathing space. 

Then Olaf remembered that there were men barking the oak- 
trees near the Chapel for his father’s tannery. 

“ They’ cut him off,” he thought, “ drive him back to the 
crowd.” 

He began to run. The man was to the left, running 
with long loping strides, towards the South City Wall. He had 
more than his ten yards’ grace now, nearer fifty, and he was 
gaining on his pursuers. But the bark-cutters would get him, 
strike him down or head him: back. 

Olaf was in front of the crowd. If he could get to the bark- 
cutters before they harmed the man, they would be a help, as 
they were his own men and would take his orders. 

He ran on breathlessly. He didn’t know why he wanted to 
save this man. He had often hunted with the crowd when out- 
laws ran the gauntlet, but to-day there was some change in his 
al some feeling of comradeship when the man had looked at 

im. 

They had rounded the corner of the city wall. The little chapel 
was in view, a man in priest’s garb standing at the door, the bark- 
cutters standing in a bunch to the left looking towards them. 
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The fugitive swerved to the left. The bark-cutters began 
to run to cut him off. 


“Don’t cut him off—save him—save him,” Olaf yelled to 


them. 

The men stopped, looking from Olaf to the fugitive. 

“ He’s to be rescued!’ Olaf shouted to them. ‘ Knui! 
Knui ! To the rescue! ” 


He turned and faced the crowd. The bark-peelers came 
running up. 

‘“ Keep them back! Hold them back !”’ he cried to them. 

The men spread out in a line facing the crowd. As they 
spread out they drew their knives. 

The crowd halted, puzzled by what had happened. 

“ He’s no kin to you or Ulf,” a man shouted to Olaf. 

“ He’s my man!”’ Olaf cried back to him. “ Besides,” he 
said, ‘“‘ He has got to sanctuary.” 

He pointed towards the chapel. The man had reached the 
chapel door and was talking to the priest. 

“ He’s a heathen,” crieda man. “ He has no right to Christ- 
ian sanctuary.” 

“The priest is accepting him,” cried another. 

Aidan, the priest, had taken the man by the arm, was bring- 
ing him into the chapel. 

“He hasn’t any right to accept him,” cried a man. 

“But he has the right,’’ shouted another. 

Eric came up to Olaf. 

‘““Why do you want to save him? ”’ he asked. 

“‘ Because he has earned his life.”’ 

‘But they’ll get him when he leaves the chapel.”’ 

‘“They won’t. The King can give him his liberty now that 
he has earned it by running the gauntlet.”’ 

A light came into Eric’s eyes. 

‘That Viking Captain down at the harbour is short of men. 
He’d take him if the King lets him go,” he said. 

‘““T’ll go to the King at once,” he added. 

He was excited, as full of eagerness to save the man now as he 
had been before to hunt with the crowd. 

‘Stay beside the chapel,’’ he said. I'll be back in a short 
while.”’ 

He went towards the crowd. 


uy 
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“Tm going to the King to see about it,’ he said. “You 
must wait for his decision.”’ 

“You're taking a great deal on yourself, Eric Sorkerson,”’ 
said a man. 

“Tm not taking it on myself. It’s a matter only the King 
can decide,” Eric answered calmly. 

“Eric Sorkerson is right,” cried several voices. 

It was evident that the greater part of the crowd was in 
agreement. It began to break up into groups. The women 
with the hard boiled eggs and the fish had come up. It was mid- 
day. Ifthe man hadn’t run the gauntlet they’d have been getting 
near their dinners by now. So the women were welcome with 
their cold victuals. 

There were other distractions in view also. A man had come 
from the rear with a brown stallion, a group of men round him. 

“ They’re arranging a horse-fight. | They won’t trouble us 
for the present, but keep where you are and don’t let them come 
in,” said Olaf to the bark-peelers, and went off to the chapel. 

Before he went in he looked back at the crowd. They were 
in two groups, round horses which they were bringing towards 
one another. 

Olaf walked to the chapel door, looked in. The man was 
talking to the priest, telling him his story. 

He was a curious-looking fellow, but as Olaf watched him 
he knew why he had intervened to save him. It was the look in 
the man’s eyes, a curiously trustful look in a heavy old-fashioned 
sort of face. He wondered how he had got, to be an outlaw. 

““T’m a man used to either field work or sea-work,”’ the man 
was saying to the priest. ‘‘ Smith-work and carpenter work come 
handy to me too, if you want them.” 

Olaf looked at his clothes. ‘They were old and worn, but 
the coarse woollen jacket and the linen. breeches were carefully 
darned and the goatskin shoes were patched neatly. 

“I won't hide from you that I’m a man with bad luck who 
brings bad luck on others,”’ he was saying now. 

“I couldn’t employ you,”’ said the priest. ‘“‘ Besides, you’re 
a heathen, but I’ll save your life if I can.” 

Olaf turned back to look at the crowd. The horses—a big 
brown stallion and a grey with a black stripe on his back—were 
going round one another trying to get a chance of biting. From 
the chapel the man’s voice came in a low murmur telling the 
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priest about his life ; how he became an outlaw. Bits of it came 
to Olaf. 

“ Beside the shore, men were sitting round a fire built on 
stones. On the fire a big kettle was hanging. I knew by the 
smell that they were boiling fish. Out on the river they had a 
ship and a ten-oared cutter. The cutter lay beside the rudder of 
the ship, and the oars were in the loops.” 

The yells of the crowd drowned his voice. The owner of 
the brown stallion had joined in the fight, whipping his horse 
violently. The horse responded by rising on his hind-legs and 
biting savagely at the striped stallion’s shoulder. 

At the corner of the wood near the chapel a couple of tethered 
goats, troubled by the noise, began to pull each other in different 
directions. From the chapel, the voice became audible again : 
‘““We didn’t plunder, as the land was poor, and we thought it 
better to ask for a winter home there. It was there I met her. 
The early winter slaughtering and salting was going on, the women 
going in and out all day, bringing honey and storing it in the 
shelves, men too with grain and malts—”’ 

He paused, as if to picture the scene. Olaf could hear the 
priest’s voice murmuring encouragement. Then the outlaw’s 
words came clear again. 

‘““ Winter is a good herdsman, priest. She brings all creatures 
home. There was a woman there, a young woman with long 
hair down both sides of her bosom and the locks turned up under 
a belt that caught her scarlet kirtle round the middle. Her 
face was marked where she had fallen into the trench-fire when 
she was a child. Also she had little property—’”’ 

He stopped as if he was listening to the yells of the crowd. 
The owner of the striped horse had run under the rearing stallion 
and thrust at the other man with a stick. 

The outlaw was continuing his story: 

‘““T married her. Then one day a woman said to her: * You'd 
be well enough married if your husband had the name of courage.’ 
The eyes don’t hide it, if a woman begins to think badly of a man. 
A little street runs in that town from the house we lived in down 
to the river and, as I was coming up one day, a woman said to 
another, ‘Every woman wants a man, not a mid-day ghost.’ 
So I knew what was happening to her.” _ ; 

A group of riders appeared at the city gate, coming towards 
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the chapel. Olaf recognised Eric amongst them. He went into 
the chapel and called out : 

“The King’s messengers are coming with the judgment.” 

The man turned his face and Olaf saw that in his story he 
had forgotten why the King’s men were coming. He turned back 
to the priest. 

‘“T went to the mouth of the river. Fishermen came there,” 
he said, ‘‘ and it was a good place for tidings. It was there I 
learned about him and her.” 

The trampling of horses was loud outside, Eric’s voice 
calling out ‘‘ He is free. The Viking Captain.is short of men and 
the King has agreed to let him go with him, if he gives a guarantee 
not to return.” 

The man didn’t seem to hear him. 

“His courage wasn’t so good after all, not as good as she 
thought,”’ he said to the priest. 

“May God in His mercy pardon you, my son,” said the 
priest, ““ And heal your mind,” he added. 

Eric put his head in the door. 

“The tide is on the ebb. The ship will be going out with 
the ebb-tide,’’ he cried. 

The man turned. 

“The ebb-tide,”’ he said, “ the ebb:”’ 

He came out of the chapel. 

“Let us get him back to the town while they’re. engaged 
with the horse-fighting,’’ said one of the King’s men. 

The man turned to the priest. 

“If I ever can save a mass-priest, I’ll save him, when we’re 
plundering, Herra,’’ he said. 

“Go and God be with you and bring you to His fold,” said 
the priest. 


A FOOTNOTE TO AN ULSTER 
BIOGRAPHY 


By Richard Rowley 


F all the literary men I have met in a life which has brought 
me closely in contact with many writers, Ezekiel 
McElpatrick was the most modest. He lived remote 

from clubs and coteries ; he belonged to no school, he followed 
no fashions; and I do not think it ever occurred to his simple 
mind to speculate how his work affected other people, or how he 
himself appeared in the eyes of his contemporaries. 

Nothing would have surprised him more than the laudatory 
chorus which has greeted the posthumous publication of his 
poems ; and I can imagine that if his quiet eyes still survey this 
mortal scene, their glance will betray a mingling of bewilderment 
and amusement at this belated harvest of praise which he never 
expected, and of laurels which he never desired. 

Perhaps the fault is mine. Had I never written of my old 
friend, had I never edited the little volume which contains his 
life-work, he would not have been disturbed by the slightly 
hysterical voices of the critics, but would have still slept unknown 
in that flower-grown kirkyard, where he has taken his rest these 
many years. 

I have no desire to justify myself, but let me speak one word 
of explanation. 

I knew that in life my friend withdrew himself from the 
world ; he did not pursue fame, he did not fear oblivion, he was 
content to leave “great verse unto a little clan,” and sought no 
wider reputation than had come to him in the narrow valley 
within whose boundaries he lived and died. 

But I was his literary executor; he left his manuscripts to 
me to use as,I thought fit ; and reading them over and over again, 
becoming gradually familiar with their beauty and their wisdom, I 
was compelled to ask myself the question: “ Am I right in with- 
holding so much loveliness from the world?”’ The final thought 
which weighed the balance in favour of publication was that Ulster 
is not rich in poets; as a citizen and a patriot could I refuse to 
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allow his countrymen to share the legacy of genius which Ezekiel 
McElpatrick had left behind him ? 

The answer was obviously—No !—and if the poet’s gentle 
ghost can look into my heart and weight my motives, [ am sure 
he will absolve me from blame. 

In that part of Co. Armagh which marches with the borders 
of Down; in the remote district where the last majesty of the 
Mourne Mountains declines in soft undulations to the central 
plain, there lies a narrow valley bounded on either side by softly- 
rolling hills. The slopes are clothed with ancient woods, but 
the valley-bottom is rich arable land. Here, in my boyhood 
and in Ezekiel’s prime, stretched a fine demesne, around a noble 
18th century mansion. Gardens and pleasure-grounds enclosed 
the residence ; vineries, conservatories, and green-houses glittered 
and sparkled in the summer sun. Here the poet laboured, for he 
was not owner of this rich estate: he was its head-gardener. 

He had been born the son of a small tenant-farmer in the 
neighbourhood ; had started work in the gardens at twelve years 
of age. With the exception of a few years, during which he was 
in England, he lived his whole life in this pleasant place. 

If you had asked McElpatrick what. was his life-work, he 
would not have answered “ Writing,’? he would have said, 
“Making things grow.’”’ He possessed what the country-folk 
call “green fingers.’”’ Plants throyve beneath his touch; and 
even in old age there shone in his eyes the happy quietude, that 
comes from a long co-operation with the activities of nature. 

All his days were ruled by the heavenly calendar of growth 
and change. Of him Marvel’s lines are not hyperbolic, but 
simply true : 

“How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be measured save by herbs and flowers ? ” 

It may be asked when he had received any education in a life 
of labour begun so young, and so long continued ? The answer 
is that he had been taught to read at a hedge-school before he 
began to work. And whatever learning he afterwards gathered 
he had carved for himself out of the few books that were ranged 
on a shelf in the little three-roomed bothie where he lived. 

As a boy I have often examined this battered library. First 
and most fruitful of all was his Bible ; then came Milton and Robert 
Burns. Erasmus Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden” was there. I 
think it must have attracted him more by its title than its con- 
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tents. Drelincourt on Death, and Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy 
Living “ stood side by side. Both divines had ruled Ulster dioceses, 
but a good Presbyterian like Ezekiel was probably unaware of 
the interesting fact. Pettigrew’s ‘‘ History of Egyptian 
Mummies ” rubbed covers with Ouida’s “ Under Two Flags ” : 
strange neighbours in that staid assembly ; but most incongruous 
of all was a dilapidated volume of The Newgate Calendar! How 
this chronicle of crime had come into his innocent hands, I never 
learned ; .but I know he read it, for I have frequently surprised 
him browsing through its pages on a winter evening, when a 
fire of fire-cones blazed in the grate, and a single candle, perilously 
near his whiskers, gave a dim illumination to the little room. 

His Bible was one of those ancient editions, with the Psalms 
in Metre bound in with Holy Writ. The poets on his shelf in- 
fluenced his style but little; you will find few traces of Milton 
in his verse. His sole exemplars were Tate and Brady, and most 
of his poems.are framed on their simple pattern. But to genius 
style is not only a question of form; it is the gesture and action 
of the mind; and in his inspired moments Ezekiel could lend 
greatness even to the narrow limits of a stanza which would have 
cramped a lesser man. He would add a foot or two to a line that 
irked him, and when questioned why he had taken such a liberty 
with metre, he would reply grandly, “‘ Ach, what about a couple 
o’ words ; it’s the way ye read it that matters.”’ It is this lordly 
independence of scansion that has appealed strongly to the younger 
school of modern poets who admire him. 

They see in his proud impatience of traditional rules, the 
germ from which their prosodic anarchy has grown. Thus in the 
whirligig of time, those excrescences on McElpatrick’s verse, 
regarded by his contemporaries as faults, have become his noblest 
virtues. One stanza which I may quote has been selected for 
special praise by emancipated critics : 


‘““ When he seen the cow was in the ditch 
He cut a switch to drive her out ; 
But when the creature would not budge 
The poor oul’ drudge was filled with fear and doubt.” 


‘Here,’ writes Mr. Aneurin Bullock in a recent number of 
“The Mattock and Sickle,’ ‘‘ Here is a poet who is not afraid to 
weave the fabric of his verse from the homespun speech of the 
proletariat, whilst his skilful use of inlaid rhyme shows a prophetic 
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insight into the tendency of modern verse, remarkable in a writer 
of those half-savage late-Victorian days.”’ 

And in that flaming quarterly ‘‘ Left Wing Letters,’”’ Mr. 
Vincent Oddling expresses his opinion thus: _ 

“Mr, Ezekiel McElpatrick does not. hesitate to use any 
weapons that come to hand, in his attack on the crumbling bastions 
of capitalistic tradition in literature. This true revolutionary 
scorns the rules of prosody and the laws of metre, regarding them 
merely as outworn survivals of a tyrannic past; mouldering 
fetters which must not be allowed to impede the perfect freedom 
of gesture expressing the liberated mind of an untrammeled 
proletarian. He snaps his fingers at common-sense, and writes 
doggerel, when doggerel best gives utterance to his thought. We 
have always claimed that, in a modern poet, the surest sign of 
competence is to write doggerel copiously and fearlessly.”’ 

Mr. Oddling quotes for special praise a verse from “ The 
Farm Labourer ”’ :— 

“T start my day at half-past seven, 
And take my dinner at half-eleven ; 
Digging ditches and planting quicks, 
I’m glad to quit when it comes to six.” 
“These lines,” says that eminent critic, “in their passionate 
sincerity and restrained fervour, are worthy to become the battle- 
song of the land-worker.”’ 

I must confess that these eulogies of my old friend leave me 
somewhat bewildered ; not because the critics rate his poems so 
high, but because they enrol him so assuredly of their own party. 
I have studied Ezekiel’s writings very closely, I may claim to 
have know him intimately, and neither in his written nor his 
spoken word, did I ever hear him reveal himself as a revolution- 
ary. 

On the contrary, he was one of the most placid of human 
beings, and accepted the natural order of things without protest 
and without rancour. He did not resent the fact that he had to 
toil with his hands, and earn his bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
nay more, his labour seemed to give him a rich and permanent 
satisfaction. He was undoubtedly a happy man. You could not 
look at that bronzed and unlined face; those quiet eyes, those 
humorous lips, without perceiving that they belonged to one whose 
lot was pleasant to him. 

He was of those unfortunate beings who are at peace with 
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fate. He did the things that he loved to do; he stretched for 
nothing outside his grasp. His earnings were small, but they 
sufficed his modest needs, and left him a surplus which he spent 
in a wise and secret benevolence amongst his poorer friends. His 
kindness to his neighbours was unfailing ; he was their confidant 
and their scribe. He wrote their letters, he celebrated in verse 
their triumphs and their sorrows ; he composed the stanzas which 
concluded their obituary notices in the local paper. 

The funeral verses in country journals are often melancholy 
reading, but many of Ezekiel’s lines have a simple pathos which I 
find strangely moving. This, for instance, on a child who died 
very young :— 

“She went too soon, for she was only four ; 
Without her Ma she feared to cross the door ; 
Now she is gone into the other. land, 
On that long journey who will hold her hand ? ” 
Or this, upon a fellow-craftsman of his, who died in extreme 
old age :— 
“When he was young, Peter was hale and strong, 
“ And in his flower-beds laboured late and long ; 
Root-crops and green crops flourished in the soil, 
Now in Heaven’s Garden, he pursues the same toil.” 
And, for a final specimen, the following upon a friend who was a 
musician. The editor refused to publish this in his obituary 
column, thinking it irreverent :— 
“ Alec, on many a Twalft’, when he had life 
In his Lodge Band, blew loud upon the fife 
True till the note, and never flat or sharp, 
But now he’ll have to sweat to larn the harp.” 

I regret that I did not include some of these little poems in 
his Collected Works, but I did not then think them of sufficient 
importance. On reading them again, I see that they express an 
attitude characteristic of the man, and had I published them they 
would have made more complete the picture of the poet’s mind. 

However that may be, his countrymen will not misunder- 
stand him. It is twenty-five years since he died; many things 
have changed; most of the changes would have astounded and 
disturbed his simple soul. But though the accidentals of life 
alter, the basic needs of the human heart remain thé same. We 
love and hate; we fear and hope; we suffer and endure, exactly 
as men and women loved, hoped, suffered and endured in the quiet 
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valley where Ezekiel McElpatrick surveyed and described his 
own life, and the life of his humble neighbours. 

And so his poems remain as true and vital as they were on 
the day they were first written. Theirs is not the glory of an 
exotic blossom, but rather the loveliness of the wayside flower. 
In their simplicity lies the secret of their immortality ; we are a 
siinple pastoral people, and so long as the hearts of Ulster beat 
“true to the kindred points of Heaven and Stormont,’’ so long 
will the name of Ezekiel McElpatrick be celebrated with honour 
in our midst. 


THOMAS PARNELL, THE POET 
By R. Wyse Jackson 


| Pe the pages of a Dublin printed volume of 1773 the face 
of a young divine in wig and bands is looking out amiably 
and rather inquisitively from a little line engraving. It is a 
particularly attractive face, without one atom of pride or stiffness. 
Frank wide-set eyes ; humorous lips with a pleasant lift at the 
corners. The face of Dr. Johnson’s “ clubbable ’’ man—a friendly 
and fundamentally good person. 

It is Thomas Parnell—one of our lesser Anglo-Irish poets by 
our twentieth century way of thinking, but a writer whose charm 
and achievements linked him closely with the great minds of the 
early eighteenth century, and who achieved a gigantic reputation 
for his tiny output. He was a poet whose verse had something 
of the fresh and healthy-minded youthful normality which 
suffuses Rupert Brooke’s works, and which is so largely the secret 
of Brooke’s popularity. Like Brooke, too, he died young before 
the fresh sparkle of his genius had been tarnished. For he did 
not live long enough to spoil his reputation. The dark demon 
of melancholia and mental instability which dogged the Parnell 
family, and which haunted Charles Stewart as well as Thomas, 
failed to touch his verse. 

If the tag “ show me your friends and I’ll tell you the kind 
of man you are” has any validity at all, Parnell should rank 
high as a personality. He was intimate with both Steele and 
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Addison, and managed to retain their friendship though he was 
an associate of the stalwarts of the opposite political party—no 
easy achievement in days of full-blooded political hatreds! He 
assisted the Guardian and the Spectator with allegorical papers 
which at least filled a gap pleasantly, though they are no longer 
very readable. He was the companion of Swift and Alexander 
Pope, entrusted with the writing of the prefatory essay to Pope’s 
Iliad, and honoured with a complimentary set of verses. He was 
a member of that famous literary coterie, the Scriblerus Club, 
which had been started to ridicule pedantry and “all the false 
tastes in learning.”’ This amiable and not-too-serious brotherhood 
brought him into collaboration with Arbuthnot, the wit and main- 
spring of the group; Pope; Gay, the rising poet and future 
author of the Beggars’ Opera, and the ironical Dean himself, with 
Jervas, the Irish portrait painter, and Oxford coming in as 
honorary non-practising members. (Of the group, Oxford wrote 
gracefully, 


“He that cares not to rule will: be sure to obey, 
When summoned by Arbuthnot, Pope, Parnell and Gay.’’) 


He was accounted in his day one of the masters of English 
poetry. His biography was included in Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets. Goldsmith compiled another life. Johnson wrote his 
epitaph. So did Goldsmith, very pleasantly— 


‘‘ This tomb, inscribed to gentle Parnell’s name 
May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 
What heart but feels his sweetly moral lay 
That leads to truth through pleasure’s flowery way 
Celestial themes confessed his tuneful aid ; 
And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 
Needless to him the tribute we bestow, 
The transitory breath of fame below: 
More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 
While converts thank their poet in the skies.” 


Before we try to estimate the value of his verse writings we 
had better chronicle the few relevant details of his life. In 1679 
Thomas Parnell, brother of Lord Justice John Parnell, who was 
Charles Stewart Parnell’s ancestor, was born in Dublin. He seems 
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to have been a scholarly child, even discounting the prodigy 
stories which are invented about all eminent men from the fond 
memory of their old nurses. For he entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
at the age of thirteen— juvenile even in a century when the age 
of the average university student was lower than it is now. He 
certainly had gained a reputation as a promising classicist by 
the time he graduated at the age of twenty-one. When he was 
twenty-five he was appointed Archdeacon of Clogher by Bishop 
St. George Ashe. And in 1716, two years before an early death, 
he became vicar of Finglas. 

Such are the bare bones of the career of the poet—dull and 
quiet enough. He was a man who appeared on the literary stage 
in mere glimpses. A shy man, and the victim of periods of melan- 
choly, when he retired to recuperate in the Irish countryside, 
the spotlight of history focuses on his association with the 
Scriblerus group. He was one of Swift’s protegés—like many 
an other worse poet. (The dean attracted all kinds of writers, 
like the poet Diaper, ‘“‘ the poor little short wretch,” whom he 
found starving in a garret and helped, or that Mrs. Barber, whom 
Swift publicised generously and rather undiscriminatingly, and to 
whom he presented the profits of the Polite Conversations ; or 
Mrs. Pilkington, the pathetic little scandalmongering adventuress ; 
or the broken-down Captain Creighton, for whom Swift compiled 
a highly saleable book of memoirs). Parnell was in a different 
category. He had moderate wealth, and good position; he 
carried an introduction from Dilly Ashe, and Swift’s “ little 
friendly forwarding ’’ gave him an entry into literary London. 
On Christmas Day, 1712, he brought Parnell to dine with Bolin- 
broke and wrote enthusiastically about him to Stella that night, 
““T carried Parnell to dine at Lord Bolinbroke, and he behaved 
himself very well, and Bolinbroke is mighty pleased with him.” 
A year previously Swift had written sympathetically, ““I am 
heartily sorry for poor Mrs. Parnell’s death; she seemed to be 
an excellent and good-natured young woman, and I believe the 
poor lad is much afflicted ; they appeared to live perfectly well 
together.”” It was true. Parnell never recovered from the loss 
of his wife. Nearly a year afterwards Swift wrote feelingly, ‘“‘ he 
has been ill with grief of his wife’s death,” and his bereavement 
hastened his end. Swift’s pity increased his generous appreciation 
of Parnell’s work. “‘ He passes all the poets of the day by a bar’s 
length,’ he wrote—strong words when we remember the galaxy 
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a genius which ornamented the literary firmament of Queen Anne’s 
ay. 

In his friendship Swift was loyal. The moment he had been 
appointed to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s in 1713 he wrote to 
Archbishop King to beg the reversion of his prebend of Dunlavin 
for Parnell. King’s reply was cautious. Obviously he meant 
to keep as firm a hand as possible on the stormy petrel who was 
coming to St. Patrick’s. So the Archbishop excused himself coldly 
enough, and ended by changing the subject and recommending 
Swift to go ahead with the project for building a brick spire on 
the tower of St. Patrick’s. “‘Irish brick will do very well.” 
Happily Swift was independent enough to stave off the mon- 
strosity for the forty-five years of his tenure ! 

Goldsmith preserves one quaint anecdote in which Swift and 
Parnell both feature. It appears that the Scriblerus Club was 
in the habit of tramping into the country around London. Swift 
was always the butt of all practical jokes. The whole group 
agreed to walk down to the country seat of a certain nobleman, 
twelve miles from the city. The excursion took the form of a 
walking race, with Swift—a tireless walker—leading easily and 
quite determined to pick the most comfortable bed when he 
arrived. However, Parnell decided otherwise, and arrived on 
horseback by another way long before him. And so a plan was: 
concocted to keep Swift out of both the best bed and also the 
house. Swift had never had smallpox, and was very nervous of 
catching it. So, as soon as his long legs were seen striding up to 
the house, a footman was sent out to say that the house was in 
quarantine and that the family were all laid up; however, a 
summer house at the end of the garden, provided with a camp 
bed, was at his service. There the poor Dean was obliged to 
retire and take a cold supper which was sent out to him, while the 
rest of the part were feasting within. However, at last they took 
compassion on him, and when they secured his promise never 
to choose the best bed again they allowed him to join them. 

It is sad that melancholy at last took its toll of the amiable 
poet. The joyousness vanished which could write the Spring-like 
stanzas of his Hestod :— 

‘““My days have been so wondrous free 
The little birds that fly 

With careless. ease from tree to tree 
Were but as blest as I. 
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Ask gliding waters if a tear 

Of mine increased their stream ? 
Or ask the flying gales if e’er 

I lent one sigh to them ?”’ 


The death of his wife was almost the end. Sorrow—morbid 
grief—and the drowning of it—did their work. In July, 1718, 
he died suddenly in Chester on his way back to Ireland. His body 
lies in Trinity Church in the old city, where an unobtrusive 
memorial is to be found by the diligent searcher. 


What can be said of his verse? Much of it is pleasant, but to our 
modern ears little of it rises beyond an amiable and slick classical 
neatness—the result of hard work by Parnell and much suggestion 
by his more gifted friends. One of the happy exceptions is his 
Anacreontic, where his picture of the drunken feast of the gods 
has all the junketing bonhomie of Horace and the delightful 
formal rusticity of a Watteau painting. The verse which tells 
of the disgruntled retirement of bibulous Comus from a teasing 
Olympus is a little gem. 


“ And Comus, loudly cursing wit, 
Roll’d off to some retreat 
Where boon companions gravely sit 
In fat unwieldy state.” 


“ Fat Unwieldy State !’? With what economy he sketches:a 
perfect word picture ! 

Then there was his Fairy Tale, in ‘‘ The Antient English 
Style,” so popular in a day when imitation Gothic ryins were 
coming to be all the rage. Alas !—to a generation which under- 
stands Gothic, it is as patently sham as the most castellated and 
barbicanned Scottish Pseudo-Baronial keep ever plastered over 
a decent Regency residence. 

__ His Hermit is better. At least there is an ingenious and 
high moral story in it, borrowed from the Koran via Spain. To 
do it justice, it is an extremely effective allegory on the problem 
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of suffering. It certainly was eagerly devoured by the public, 
going through edition after edition, and inspiring Bewick to 
illustrate it with some of his finest woodcuts. The subject fitted 
in perfectly with current literary fashion. Hermits were popular 
garden ornaments in the eighteenth century. Salaried anchorites 
lurked in caves in the grounds of baronets, holding hour-glasses 
in their hands, wearing long beards, and faithfully refusing to 
accept half-crowns from visitors. As a profession the job of 
being a hermit was seriously considered—witness the advertise- 
ment columns of the eighteenth century press. No really first- 
rate eighteenth century Capability Brown Garden was complete 
without a romantically neglected -ancient living on nuts and 
berries. So any poem which began as Parnell’s did was bound 
to please. 


“ Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev’rend hermit grew ; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the chrystal well: 
Remote from man, with God he pass’d the days, 
Pray’r all his business, all his pleasure praise.”’ 


This is attractive, but no one could call it important. But 
Parnell does step across the division which separates synthetic 
Gothic or Augustan slickness from genuine inspiration when he 
writes his Night Piece on Death. It is a great poem, and we use 
the word “‘great”’ with a full consciousness of what it means. There 
is a section in it which rivals the magic of 


“Sceptre and crown must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


That is the passage where the hollow voice of Death is heard 
speaking from among the bones :— 


‘“When men my scythe and darts supply, 
How great a King of Fears am [! 
They view me like the last of things ; 
They make, and then they dread my stings. 
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Fools! If you less provoked your fears, 
No more my spectre-form appears. 
Death’s but a pass that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God: 

A port of calms, a state of ease 

From the rough rage of swelling seas.” 


Centuries previously the Chinese sage Chuang Tzu expressed 
that thought when he said, ‘“‘ How do I know that hating to die 
is not like thinking one has lost one’s way, when all the time 
one is on the path that leads home ? ”’ 

There is power and passion in the lines which follow, picturing 
the trappings of the eighteenth century funeral. Parnell here is 
no longer the amiable Horatian. He has achieved something of 
the prophet’s fire, something of the personal emotion which, for 
example, makes Van Gogh’s paintings vital. 


“Why then thy flowing sable stoles, 
Deep pendent cypress, mourning poles, 
Loose scarfs to fall athwart thy weeds, 
Long palls, drawn herses, covered steeds, 
And plumes of black, that as they tread, 
Nod o’er the escutcheons of the dead ? ” 


Just so did William Allingham feel when he wrote some of 
his best lines. 


“ No funeral gloom, my dears, when I am gone; 
Corpse gazings, tears, black raiment, graveyard grimness ; 
Think of me as withdrawn into the dimness, 
Yours still, you mine. Remember all the best 
Of our past moments, and forget the rest, 
And so to where I wait, come gently on.” 


A vivid and luminous confidence lights up the closing passage 
of Parnell’s greatest poem :— 


“Nor can the parted body know, 
Nor wants the soul, these forms of woe: 
As men who long in prison dwell, 
With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 
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Whene’er their suffering years are run, 
Spring forth to greet the glittering sun : 
Such joy, though far transcending sense, 
Have pious souls at parting hence. 

On earth, and in the body placed, 

A few and evil years they waste ; 

But when their chains are cast aside, 
See the glad scene unfolding wide, 

Clap the glad wing, and tower away, 
And mingle with the blaze of day.” 


__ After a rather artificial and pseudo-gothic beginning of livid 
light and charnel-houses, this Night Piece rises in these closing 
thirty lines to a level which places it high among the great poems 
of life and death and immortality. If only for this poem, Parnell’s 
reputation is secure. 


OF “BATTLES LONG AGO.” 


By John Langan 


uh ES, it’s ancient,” said the old man, “ very ancient. From 
the Long Stone up to Cross and over to Cong, takin’ in 
Moytura, where they fought the great battles long ago ; 
’tisn’t a bit changed these seventy years—though ’twas striped 
since I was a boy—but you can see that it’s’”—he paused 
hesitantly—“‘ it’s a quare and ancient place.” 

Yes, I thought ‘quare’ and ‘ancient’ described it well 
if any words could. ‘ Quare,’ as spoken by the old man, was more 
expressive than ‘queer.’ It was deeper, more pregnant of meaning 
and helped to convey more clearly that strange sense of mystery 
that shrouds Moytura in an intangible veil, clothing it in a brooding 
quiet—not peace, just quiet—so tensely vibrant of “ old far off 
things,” the quiet that fell after the great battles there of long 


ago. 
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And ‘ancient’ was better than ‘old,’ I felt without knowing 
exactly why, perhaps because it reflected serenity hidden and 
undisturbed, for Moytura is ancient rather than old. 

And who, I thought, could describe it better than this old 
man whom I had met on the road, his coat thrown over his shoulders 
and the hazel stick in his right fist supporting his slightly stooping 
frame ? He too, one felt, was in harmony with the atmosphere 
of the place. Apart from the quiet serenity of his face and under- 
standing thinking eyes, there was indefinable something about 
him which even the stones possess, perhaps they more than all 
else, these strange quiet sun-whitened stones of Moytura. 

I thought of what Robert Lynd has said in his ‘“‘ Rambles 
in Ireland’”’ more than thirty years ago, that those susceptible 
to fairy influences should go to Cong. Whatever about the sus- 
ceptible registering fairy influences there, I certainly think that 
one would require to be exceedingly non-susceptible to visit 
Moytura and fail to sense the strange atmosphere of the place. 

Personally, although fairly well acquainted with its history, 
I had not gone there with any preconceived ideas of influences 
or presences, and certainly did not consciously expect anything 
like the sensation experienced when there. My reaction, in so 
far as I can describe it, was a pervading sense of expectancy 
and a most definite feeling of being watched, as if my every action 
and thought was the subject of a cold objective observation on 
the part of some consciousness which invested the whole place. 
I say a cold objective observation, because it seemed neither 
hostile nor friendly—but impersonal, as if the separating gulf 
was too vast to allow of more positive emotions. Try as I might 
I could not shake off this strange feeling. I argued with myself 
that it was wholly imaginary and possibly born of some evanescent 
schizophrenoid train of thought, but to no avail. While I was 
in the place that feeling was as real to me as my own consciousness, 
but as soon as I had left it, it was gone, and was only to be remem- 
bered as having been very real while it existed. 

Since then I have met others who experienced the same 
sensation both there and elsewhere, but practically always in 
places which are credited with having been the scene of some 
historical or legendary strife. I suppose, after all, if the spirits 
or deeds of the dead influence the living, it is reasonable enough 
to expect that these influences be most strongly manifest in the 
environment in which the departed lived and wrought their 
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greatest emotional reactions while still alive. Allowing for all 
possible distortion and exaggeration of facts by tradition, it is 
certain that a titanic struggle for existence occurred at some very 
remote period at Moytura between two early and primitive peoples 
—between the Firbolg on the one hand, and the Tuatha de Danaan, 
—‘the Hosts of the gods of whom Dana was the mother ”’ on 
the other. Primitive, by modern standards, these peoples un- 
doubtedly were, but quite possibly deeply versed in pseudo-occult 
practices of which we are ignorant to-day. Tradition credits the de 
Danaans with magical powers which gained them the victory 
of Moytura, and though their reputation in this respect may have 
been due to their being more advanced and consequently having 
better weapons than their opponents, nevertheless, it is at least 
possible that it was not wholly due to this. Certainly there is 
ample evidence that some ‘primitive’ peoples were capable 
of strange psychic powers which cannot be explained by the 
sciences of to-day. Possibly the mental make-up and less crowded 
minds of such peoples made for the operation of such phenomena, 
which are impossible to us, because our more sophisticated minds 
are not receptive to them. 

It is as feasible and much more interesting to attempt an 
explanation of the atmosphere of such places as Moytura along 
lines like this, than to shrug one’s shoulders in the conventional 
“Who knows ? ” 

“Down there,’ my companion pointed with his left hand, 
“beyond Eéchaidh’s Cairn is where they played the hurling match— 
Paire a’ Charna they call it. I remember it a big field, but ’tis 
striped now. Over there Edéchaidh was killed saving the king, 
and then the others retreated to Lough Mask where he was killed— 
there’s a cairn over him there. And here,” the stick in his right 
fist indicated the direction, ‘“‘ was the Truce Stone, the Long 
Stone 0’ the Neale. *Twas twice as big, but a runaway cart broke 
it years ago. Sir William Wilde found an urn under it, they say, 
so someone of importance must have been buried there too. Sir 
William wrote a grand book about it all; but sure,” he added, 
“you must have read all that yourself.” 

He drew a pattern in the dust with his stick as if in thought, 
and then said, more to himself than to me, “ The big difference 
between them and the people now is that they had wisdom and 
nowadays it’s knowledge people have—and there’s a world of 
difference between the two.” I had never realised how great 
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the difference was before until the old man said it; yes indeed, 
a world of difference, possibly worlds even. 

What was it, I wondered, that was of this place that caught and 
held one with a power that was almost physically palpable ? 

Cycling along the tarred road from Ballinrobe one breathed 
in the glory of the countryside, golden in the sun of the Autumn 
afternoon. The rich gold of the corn fields as they flowed away 
to the horizon before the cooling breeze; the distant rattle of 
the mowing machines, scarcely more audible than the roadside 
grass crickets; the nearer swish of the scythe; the sheep white 
dots on the green horizon; other white dots too, the shirts of 
the workers. 

Over West the lake dreamt amongst its islands, fringed with 
luxuriously wooded shores. It didn’t glint—no, just shone, as 
it slept in the sun. Further on one caught the hazy outline of 
the Connemara mountains, and one ridge was wine-red where the 
sun flowed down into the Maam Valley. Peace, and yet strange 
thought, a peace that bode of war. 

And so one passed along, conscious of the glory of the day, 
and then why was it one felt and knew the change? The sun 
was as warm as before, the far horizons the same, and yet one 
knew this was another place. Nor was it because the tarred road 
was gone. No, not wholly. The road was now ancient, thick 
with the dust of time, winding about strange little hills, bordered 
by walls of quiet warm sun-bleached limestone, with clusters 
of dust-whitened briars here and there closing in as if to bar 
the way. And the little hills, was it the contrasting white of the 
road that made them look so deeply green with their coverings 
of hazel and little old bushes so quiet—and one felt—watching ? 
Here and there little boreens wandered off the road and lost them- 
selves amongst the little hills. ‘‘ Crazy little roads,’’ someone 
once called them. But no, there is nothing crazy about Moytura. 

The old man talked on. ‘“ That’s Béithrin na b-Préachan,”’ 
he said, “ over there.’’ What a name, I thought—the-little-road- 
of-the-crows! One could imagine the dark crows glistening in 
the sun on the white walls of the little road; and crows are old, 
they say, and wise. 

For some reason I thought of Pearse’s untranslatable phrase 
from Josagan, “An béthair fada direach ag sineadh amach 
agus € ban.” Somehow I have always. felt that all the vast mean- 
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ings of that phrase hinge on the words “ agus é ban.” Literally 
in English it means nothing, yet in Irish it means so much. I 
have always associated it with ‘‘ Magic casements . . . and faery 
lands.” Possibly if one translated it-as the ‘‘ long white road 
stretching away ”’ the word ‘away’ might help to lull the mind 
to the visionary things which the Gaelic words create. A diversion, 
or is it? Further on I saw the massive ornate stone carved gate- 
ways of another age and another race, or rather class, gone and 
empty in contrast to the living cairns of the dead. If only the 
stones of Moytura could speak and bridge the gulf of time and 
things; but perhaps their silence is more communicative of the 
past. Yes! ‘quare’ and ‘ancient,’ and watching. I tried 
to smoke but the cigarette was tasteless. The sun sank and a 
wild pigeon spoke deep and hoarse amongst the little hills. 
“Y’know it’s haunted,” said the old man, and again the bird 
spoke amongst the watching hills that gave no echo. A wind hushed 
through the leaves and the long grass on the grey roadside bent, 
shook, and again was motionless, waiting . . . That too brought 
thoughts. We walked back and on the brow of the hill 
turned to.look again. The light was dying in the West, and 
framed against it stood the cairn of the mighty Eéchaidh, defiant, 
rugged watching. . 4.75 


Art Notes. | By Edward Sheehy. 


LIVING AND PARTLY LIVING 


HE Exhibition of Living Art, which, I presume, we may now look forward 

i to annually, is in little danger of becoming a Dublin Salon des Refuse’s. 
In keeping with its express intent ‘‘ to make available to a large public a 
comprehensive survey of significant work, irrespective of school or manner by 
contemporary artists,” it clutches the academic robes firmly with its right hand, 
while its left welcomes a wide diversity of fauves like Nick Nichols and Basil 
Rakéczi, naifs like Patrick Scott and Kenneth Hall, and plain entrepreneurs in 
paint like E. A. McGuire. Among those painters who justify its liberalism, as 
against the sometimes quite inexplicable intransigence of the Academy, I would 
mention Louis Le Brocquy, Nano Reid and Thurloe Connolly. If I remember 
rightly the Academy hung Le Brocquy’s first and worst picture, a piece of adoles- 
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cent whimsy in arsenical greens. Since than he has developed considerably ; 
though his work still contains a diminishing residue of dilettantism. His stained 
glass panels, Three Aspects of Architecture, are delightful in their subtlety, reserve 
and what seems to me a fresh approach to the médium. Nano Reid is a painter 
with something to say; but she doesn’t seem to be able to make up her mind 
between an effective if somewhat crude boldness of her own and an airy lyricism 
reminiscent of Dufy. Thurloe Connolly has adapted the visual naiveté of the 
Peintres de Dimanche to Irish landscape with interesting results in pictures like 
Watch-Tower : Aran. 

Among the scuplture I particularly liked Hilary Heron’s set of chessmen in 
walnut for their humorous originality and excellent craftsmanship. 

One tends to judge this exhibition by what it offers to the public over and 
above the Academy fare. Apart from the names already mentioned there are 
few painters here of any worth who do not figure equally prominently in the 
Academy catalogue. The ubiquitous Jack B. Yeats has a very fine and imagina- 
tive picture in A Palace which does not live any more intensely for its company ; 
nor does the substitution of cogwheels for her usual Victorian bric-A-brac, bring 
the pictures by Lady Glenavy any nearer the great struggle. 

It looks as if Yeats has succeeded to the unenviable position of A.E. in that 
the writers concede him a magnificent painter ; while the painters admit that 
he can write, but vow that he cannot paint. The painters’ lack of appreciation 
is due to the fact that Yeats’ finest achievements as a painter have the appearance 
of accidents, of pictures seen in the fire, of fortuitous patterns on a wall. There 
is none of the careful drawing, the meticulous application of paint that goes by 
the name of technique. Yet, five times out of ten, the result is an expressive 
picture, emotionally, imaginatively and chromatically unified. There is an 
energeticism in his painting that gives it a deceptive modernist character. In 
fact his pictures are romantic, nostalgic, sometimes even escapist, to use a horrible 
but sometimes inescapable word. In spite of the number of his imitators, Yeats 
will never father a school ; his method, though deceptively simple, is too passion- 
ately individual. I observe, at this show, that the most assiduous of his imitators 
has transferred his allegiance to Georges Roualt, another painter who seems to 
offer a road to fame without tears. 

This year An tOireachtas staged a very much larger exhibition than usual. 
The exhibits, as might be expected from the composition of the judging com- 
mittee, were in line with the Academy tradition, which is certainly not national, 
and only occasionally nationalist in its preoccupation with the remoter Gaeltachts. 
There is no sign that the pious wish of An Seabhac “ go rachadh tinfeadh na 
Gaedhilge agus na gcuspéiri is ctis le n-a haith-bheodhchain i bhfeidhm ar shao- 
thru na healadhan ionnus go mbeadh rian an mheoin dtithchais ar 4r gcuid-ne 
dhi,”’ has had any appreciable effect on the judges’ selection. In fact it would be 
difficult to see how it could unless they confined their selection to the work Sean 
Keating, Maurice MacGonigal, Charles Lamb and their imitators. The nearest 
modern approach to what we know of the Celtic tradition in art, to the formal- 
decorative, symbolist and even abstract illuminating in the Book of Kells would 
be in the work of a painter like the late Mainie Jellett ; or if we take the de- 
humanised sculpture on the High Crosses as our criterion, in the work of “ sub- 
jectivists ” like Doreen Vanston or Stephen Gilbert. There is no possible con- 
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nection between the minor English mood of Leo Whelan’s Ceardcha i eCiarraighe 
or his An Bhean Fuaghdla and the Gaelic Revival except the titles. The same 
is true of the best painting here: James Sleator’s Tlaith-Bheatha, Kathleen Fox’s 
Ag Peinteoireacht which are undeniably in the English academic tradition. Maurice 
MacGonigal had two small but very lovely pictures in Maidin Mhean-Foghmhair 
and Traigh Muirbhthean, and Harry Kernoff a sensitively-drawn head, Bean Ui 
Cathal. We are all the more aware, in the light of An Seabhac’s foreword, how 
far we are from any healthy native tradition in painting. 

Harry Kernoff, it seems to me, has lost much of his old daring. His early 
work, particularly where he dealt with urban themes, was a nice combination of 
realism and symbolism, allied to strength and originality of composition. At 
his Exhibition of Killarney Paintings at the Grafton Gallery, exceptions to the 
above complaint were O’Malley’s Lane, After the Rain, High Street, Roofs of 
Hilliard’s Lane which had all Kernoff’s clarity, gaiety and brilliant colour. But 
two at least of the larger oils were very little better than posters. The Cloisters, 
Muckross Abbey, a potentially fine picture, suffered from an insufficiency of 
paint. This show bears out my contention that Kernoff is essentially a painter 
of urban life. His rural landscapes, particularly in water-colour, while competent, 
approach too near the precious, a kind of bow to Rathmines, for his particular 
genius. 

Father J. P. Hanlon’s show at the Dublin Painter’s Gallery suffered from his 
unreliable versatility in style and a too wide diversity of theme. His bias is 
mainly decorative, and he is surer in water-colour than in oil. His main virtue 
is in his colour which is pure and high-keyed. When he tries to paint in a low 
key, as in Next Stop, Dublin, the result is practically monochrome. His religious 
pictures are either prettily decorative, or a watered-down version of the primitive 
as in The Flight or Crucifixion. 

Cecil Galbally, a young painter with considerably technical fluency, has 
achieved no uncertain vogue to judge by the “ sold-out ” publicity that attended 
his show at the Waddington Galleries. | While willing to admit that his local- 
colour, in say Church Door, Oranges in Moore Street, or Pavement Artist, _was 
observed carefully and on the spot ; his presentation is grossly sentimentalised. 
It is the kind of perverted though unconscious social commentary which gives 
some kind of meaning to the plea for socialist realism. The painter sees life 
through a kind of literary-romantic haze ; and the result is a perversion of reality 
and an abuse of his medium ; hence its appeal to the drawingrooms who see the 
frozen pavement-artist warmed by his own goodness of heart like a character in 
a Dickensian moral tale. Technique is adapted to this, conscious or not, intent. 
Tones are glamourised ; form is blurred, not by any impressionist excess of light 
but by a kind of intellectual-emotional obscurantism. Blue and Gold, Kinsale 
and Sunday Morning, Kinsale, were in refreshing contrast, even if they were a bit 

arish. 
a Patrick Hennessy, at the Dublin Painters’ Gallery, combines a not-too- 
exacting realism, a low-keyed and consistent palette with a morbid pessimism 
which sees flesh as something very much less healthy than grass. Even the 
flowers, in his beautifully painted still-lifes, such as Minerva and the Lilies, imply 
the same consciousness of doom explicit in the ruined facade of Trinity College 
in De Profundis, or the mouldering classical statues against an infinitely dreary 
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stretch of marshland in Miserere. And it is the doom of cancer rather than of 
cataclysm. Hennessy is expressive as a painter; his pictures are carefully 
painted and well-composed ; his vision is highly individual, notwithstanding a 
hint of Dali in those desolate perspectives. The low-keyed tones, as though he 
saw the impressionist palette through smoked glasses, are effective adjuncts 
to a philosophy which makes his work a kind of Untergang des Abendlandes in 
aint. 
4 The English painter, John Piper, at the Waddington Galleries, has also a 
sombre preoccupation with ruins. His palette is more restricted and even lower 
in key than Hennessy’s ; but his gloom has the Romantic grandeur we associate 
with Mrs. Anne Radcliff or Macpherson, particularly in pictures like Gordale 
Scar and Limestone Gorge, Yorkshire. In spite of an execrable collage, Jug and 
Bathing Huts and an inexplicable jumbling of media in some of the pictures, 
Piper is not a modern but a romantic with long roots. In this sense his oils, 
Seaton Delaval and Castle Howard are most impressive, full of “ atmosphere,” 
strong in drawing behind a somewhat fortuitous surface. His Ballet scene, 
The Quest, is strongly suggestive in its atmosphere of Boecklin’s Toteninsel. 
William Conor, also at the Waddington Galleries, is a painter of the quiet 
and less dramatic aspects of life. His observation is exact, but modified in the 
presentation by kindliness and humour. The honest simplicity of his 
pictures is apt to lead one to ignore his finesse as an artist, which lies in hiding 
rather displaying any technical virtuosity. I sometimes feel that this very diffi- 
dence is at the root of his only fault, an occasional muddiness of tone allied with 
too niggling brushwork. The oils, Waiting their Turn, Is it a Bargain ?, and the 
crayons Feeding Centre and Bus Queue show him at his best as painter and observer 
Among other shows during the season were: Carmel Flynn’s exhibition 
at the Country Shop, which was pleasant and conventional; Margaret 
Stokes at the Grafton Gallery, with poor oils, a few pretty watercolours and one 
or two good wood-engravings ; Sylvia Cooke-Collis at the Dublin Painters’ which 
contained a number of too consciously Freudian fantasies. 
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By P. S, O’Hegarty. 
POEMS. (1850). 


ee ALLINGHAM./LONDON :/CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND./ 
1850. 

8vo: 6§x.4§: pp. xii + 300: Comprising, Half-title, with verso blank, 
pp: [i, ii]: Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Dedication, with 
verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Preface, pp. [vii], viii: Contents pp. [ix]-xii: Text, 
pp. [1]-[298]: Note on page [299]: Printer’s imprint repeated on page [300]. 
Pages bearing the commencement of a poem are not numbered. 
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Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine (ornamentation in blind), and 
blocked in blind on covers. Top edges untrimmed, others trimmed. Yellow end- 
papers. 


PEACE AND WAR. (1854). 


A poem, off-printed from the Daily News, presumably inspired by the 
Crimean War, and not reprinted in any of his later volumes. 

Recorded by O’Donoghue. 

I have been unable to find a copy for collation. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. (1854). 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. /BY /WILLIAM ALLINGHAM./WOODCUT/LONDON :/ 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE, AND CO./FARRINGDON STREET./1954. 

Small 8vo: 63 x 4: pp. 48: Comprising Title, with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]: 
Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [3, 4]: Contents, pp. [5, 6]: Text, pp. [7-48]. 
Entirely unnumbered. 

Issued in stiff, pale-green, cardboard covers, printed in dark-green. All edges 
trimmed. Yellow end-papers. 


THE MUSIC MASTER. (1855). 


THE /MUSIC MASTER,/A LOVE STORY,/AND/TWO SERIES OF DAY AND NIGHT SONGS,/ 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM./WITH NINE WOODCUTS,/SEVEN DESIGNED BY ARTHUR 
HUGHES, ONE BY D. G. ROSSETTI, AND/ONE BY JOHN E. MILLAIS, A,R.A./SMALL 
WOODCUT/LONDON :/G. ROUTLEDGE & CO, FARRINGDON STREET./NEW YORK: 
18, BECKMAN STREET,/1855. 

8vo: 644x4: pp. xvi + 224: Comprising Half-title, with verso blank, 
pp. [i, ii]. Title, with verso blank, pp. [ili, iv] :. Dedication, with two-line quota- 
tion from Horace on verso, pp. [v, vi]: Preface, pp. [vii]-ix: page [x] has four 
lines of prose in centre: Contents, pp. [xi]—xili (ornament at top of page [xi)]) : 
page [xiv] blank: List of woodcuts, with ornament at top, and verso blank, 
pp. [xv, xvi] : Sectional Fly-title, pp. [1,2]: Text: pp. 3-221: Printer’s imprint 
in centre of page [222]: Publisher’s advertisements on pp. [223, 224]. Sectional 
Fly-titles also at pp. [79, 80] and [139, 140]. The pages on which a poem begins 
are not numbered. Issued in blue cloth, blocked in gilt on spine and in blind on 
cover. Top edges untrimmed, others trimmed. Yellow end-papers. Also in 
red cloth. Includes No. (3). Reissued, in 1860, without preface, by Bell and 
Daldy, as Day and Night Songs. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY. (1860). 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY./A COLLECTION,/INCLUDING A GREAT NUMBER/OF THE 
CHOICEST LYRICS/AND/SHORT POEMS/IN/THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE./EDITED BY 
GIRALDUS. /FOUR-LINE QUOTATION FROM ARIOSTO/Rule/LONDON :/BELL AND DALDY, 
186, FLEET STREET. /1860. 

Small 8vo: 68 x 44: pp. xvi + 288: Comprising Half-title, with publisher’s 
device on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Preface, pp. 
[v]-x: Contents, pp. [xi]-xvi: Text, pp. [1]-288. 
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Issued in green cloth, blocked in gilt on spine and in blind on covers. Top 
and fore edges untrimmed, lower edges trimmed. Brown end-papers. 

Reprinted in 1862 under the author’s name, in brown cloth, without any 
indication that it isa reprint. Also in green cloth, and in green limp leather. 


POEMS. (1861) 


POEMS/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM./FIRST AMERICAN EDITION./BOSTON :/TICKNOR 
AND FIELDS./MDCCCLXI. 
8vo: 5$x 3}: pp. 280: Comprising Half-title with verso blank, pp. [i, 1] : 

Title, with seven lines of prose and printer’s imprint on verso pp. [iii, iv]: 
Prefatory Note, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Contents pp. [vii]—x: Sectional 
Fly-title, with verso blank, pp. [xi, xli]: Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [xiil, 
xiv]: Text, pp. [15)-276: Publisher’s advertisement on page [277] with verso 
blank: pp. [299, 300] blank. Followed by sixteen-page list of books published 
by Ticknor & Fields dated November 1861. Sectional fly-titles also at pp. [85, 
86] [139, 140]. The pages containing the commencement of poems are not 
numbered. 

Issued in blue cloth, blocked in gilt on spine and in blind on covers. All 
edges gilt. Chocolate end-papers. 

Contents, the 1855 Volume, and 20 others, not published on this side until 
1865, in No. (9). 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. (1864) 

LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD/IN IRELAND./A MODERN POEM./BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM./ 
LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE (in Gothic lettering) :/MACMILLAN AND CcoO./1864. 

8vo: 63x 4%: pp. xii + 292: Comprising blank page, with list of other 
books by author on verso, not included in pagination: Half-title, with pub- 
lisher’s device on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. 
[ili, iv]: Contents, pp. [v], vi: Preface, pp. [vii], viii: verses ‘‘ The book to the 
reader,’ with two-line errata on verso, not included in pagination (the leaf is 
cognate with the first leaf): Text, pp. [r]-290 & with printer’s imprint repeated 
at bottom of page 290: pp. [291-2] publisher’s advertisements. There is an 
errata slip preceding page [i]. There is a fly-title (unnumbered) in front of each 
of the twelve chapters of the poem, the first page of each chapter is unnumbered, 
and pp [18, 114, 176, 252] blank pages at end of chapters, are unnumbered. 

Issued in green cloth, top and fore edges untrimmed, bottom edges trimmed. 
Blocked in gilt on spine and front cover, and in blind on back. Publisher’s device 
in gilt in centre of back cover. Chocolate end-papers. Second issue in brighter 
green cloth, with price (4/6) on spine, same year. Second edition, 1869. New 
eight-page preface, text unaltered. 


THE BALLAD BOOK. (1864) 


THE/BALLAD BOOK/A SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST BRITISH BALLADS/EDITED BY / 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/AUTHOR OF “DAY AND NIGHT SONGS” ETC./VIGNETTE/ 
MACMILLAN AND CO./LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE (in Gothic lettering) /1864. 

__ 8vo: 6% X 4: pp. xlviii + 396: Comprising Golden Treasury Series Device, 
with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. iii, iv]: 
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Preface, pp. [v]-xxxv: Errata on page [xxxvi]: Contents, pp. [xxxvii]—xlvui : 
page [xlviu] blank: Text pp. [1]-393: Printer’s imprint repeated on page [394] : 
Advertisement of Golden Treasury Series on pp. [395, 396]. 

_ Issued in plum-brown cloth, blocked in gilt on spine and front cover, and in 
blind on back cover. Top and fore edges untrimmed, bottom edges trimmed. 
Dark-green end-papers. 


__ The titles of the poems are in Gothic lettering. There is a protective sheet of 
tissue in front of the vignette title. 


FIFTY MODERN POEMS. (1865) 


FIFTY MODERN POEMS./BY /WILLIAM ALLINGHAM./Rule/LONDON :/BELL AND DALDY, 
186 FLEET STREET./1865. 

8vo: 63x 44: pp. x + 184: Comprising blank page, with list of author’s 
books on verso, not paginated: Half-title, with verso blank, pp. [i, ii]: Title, 
with verso blank, pp. [ili, iv]: Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Con- 
tents, pp. [vii], vili: Text, pp. [1]-183: page [184] blank. Printer’s imprint 
at bottom of 183. Followed by 32 pages of publisher’s advertisements dated 
Jan. 1965. 

Issued in green cloth, spine blocked in gilt, and covers in blind. All edges 
untrimmed. Yellow end-papers. 


IN FAIRYLAND.  (x870) 
IN FAIRYLAND/A SERIES OF PICTURES/FROM THE ELF-WORLD—BY RICHARD DOYLE/ 
WITH A POEM/BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM./ SMALL VIGNETTE OF CHERUB RIDING ON A 
BIRD/LONDON :/LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER./1870. 

Folio: 15 x 10%: pp. viii + 32: Comprising Half-title, with verso blank : 
pp. [i, i]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: List of Illustrations, pp. [v, vi], 
with verso blank in each case and printer’s imprint at foot of page [vu]: Text 
pp. [1-32]. The first three lines of Title are in ornamental lettering. 

Issued in dark-green cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt on front cover. All 
edges gilt. Dul grey end-papers. 

Printed on one side of the pages only, page [1] and every alternate page 
from [2] to [32] being unnumbered. : There is a coloured frontispiece and fifteen 
other coloured illustrations by Richard Doyle, each leaf of text, save the last, 
being followed by an engraving. A second edition appeared in 1875, with the 
binding gilt on back and the lettering on front more ornamental. The poem is 
entitled “A Forest in Fairyland,” the Half-title has “In Fairy-Land” and the 
front cover “ Fairy-Land.” 


RAMBLES. (1873) 

RAMBLES/BY/PATRICIUS WALKER./VIGNETTE, WITH ‘‘ QUEEN’S BOWER.’ UNDER- 
NEATH/LONDON :/LONGMANS GREEN, AND CO./1873./ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 

8vo: 77% x 44%: pp. xii + 346 + 2: Comprising Half-title, with printer’s 
imprint on verso, pp. [i, ii] : Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Dedication, with 
verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Preface, pp. [vii], viii: Contents, pp. [ix], x, xl+ page 
[xii] blank: Text, pp. [1]-345: Printer’s imprint repeated at foot of page 345: 
page [346] blank : followed by two pages of publisher’s advertisements, numbered 
[ae2- 
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Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt on spine, & with gilt ornament on spine 
and front cover. Otherwise blocked in blind. All edges trimmed. Dark grey 
end-papers. 


SONGS, BALLADS AND STORIES. (1877) 


SONGS, BALLADS/AND/STORIES/BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/(AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LAURENCE 
BLOOMFIELD ” &C)/INCLUDING MANY NOW FIRST COLLECTED/THE REST REVISED 
AND/REARRANGED/“ CELSA ALIUNDE PETAS "’/LONDON/GEORGE BELL AND 
SONS/YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN/1877/[All rights reserved]. 46 
8vo: 7x 48: pp. x + 342: Comprising Half-title with verso blank, pp. [i, 11] : 
Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Contents pp. [v])1x: Page 
[10] blank: Fly-title, with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]: Text, pp. [3, 4]-328: Fly- 
title “‘ Notes,’ with verso blank, pp. [329, 330]: Text of Notes and Index, pp. 
[331]-341: Printer’s imprint repeated at foot of page 341: page [342] blank. 
Page [337] not numbered. : ; 
Issued in dark-green cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt on spine, lettered in 
gilt on front cover, blocked in blind on both covers. Top edges untrimmed, 
others trimmed. Yellow end-papers. 


EVIL MAY-DAY. (1882) 


EVIL MAY-DAY (in red) /&c. (in red)/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/CIRCULAR ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN OF A STAR ABOVE WAVES/LONDON (in red)/DAVID STOTT, 370, OXFORD 
STREET,/[AUl rights reserved]. ; 

Sm. 8vo: 54x 4%: pp. vili + 100: Comprising Half-title, with advertise- 
ment of ‘“‘Ashby Manor”’ on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title with verso blank, pp. [iil, iv]. 
Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Contents, pp. [vii]—viii: Text, pp. [1]- 
100: Printer’s imprint at bottom of page 100. Blank leaf at beginning of book 
and at end of book, not included in pagination. 

Issued in thick grey wrappers, printed in red and black on covers and spine, 
all edges trimmed. 


ASHBY MANOR. (1883) 


ASHBY MANOR (in red)/A PLAy (in red)/IN TWO ACTS /BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/ 
CIRCULAR ORNAMENTAL DESIGN/LONDON (in red)/DAVID STOTT,: 370, OXFORD 
STREET./[All Rights Reserved]. 

Sm. 8vo: 5}x4: pp. xii+ 104: Comprising Half-title, with verso 
blank but with an advertisement of “ Evil May-Day’’ &c. tipped in, pp. [i, ii] : 
Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]. 
Note about the play, with verso blank, pp. [vii, viii]: Table of the Acts of the Play, 
with verso blank, pp. [ix, x]: Persons of the play, pp. [xi, xii]. Text, pp. [i]-ro2. 
Printer’s imprint at bottom of page 102: pp. [103, 104] blank. Blank leaf in 
front of Half-title, not included in pagination. 

Issued in thick grey wrappers, printed in red and in black, on covers and 
spine, all edges trimmed. 

In some copies, a later issue, a slip bearing the imprint ‘‘ Longmans & Co. 
Paternoster Row,” is pasted over “‘ David Stott,” on title and cover. 
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THE FAIRIES. (1883) 


THE FAIRIES/WRITTEN BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/ILLUSTRATED BY/E. GERTRUDE 
THOMSON/THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. LONDON. 

_ Oblong 8vo: 8” x 93”: pp. 24: Comprising Title, as above, on cover, with 
printer’s imprint on verso: Fly-title, page (1): Text: pp. 2-23: page [24] 
Publisher’s advertisements. | Publisher’s advertisements also on back cover, 
recto and verso. 

This is Allingham’s well-known poem ‘“‘Up the Airy Mountain,’’ lavishly 
decorated and illustrated, some of the illustrations coloured. The cover is in 
limp, glazed cardboard, printed in golden colour on a green background, lavishly 
decorated. All edges trimmed. Pagination at bottom. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. (1884) 


DAY AND NIGHT/SONGS/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM,/AUTHOR OF ‘ LAURENCE BLOOM- 
FIELD’ &C. &C./A NEW EDITION/ LONDON/G. PHILIP & SON, 31 & 32 FLEET STREET, 
E.C./1884. 

Sm. sq. 8vo: 634%: pp. xiv + 158: Comprising blank leaf, and blank page, 
with Advertisement of “ Blackberries ’’ on verso, neither included in pagination : 
Half-title, with verso blank, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with’ornament and copyright 
notice on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Dedication, with ornament on verso, pp. [v, vi] : 
Contents, pp. [vli-x]: Ornament at bottom of page [x]: Fly-title, pp. [1, 2]: 
Text, pp. [3]-155 : Ornament in centre of page [156]: Printer’s imprint in centre 
of page [157]: page [158] blank. 

Sectional Fly-titles at pp. [3, 4], [47, 48], [87, 88], [119, 120]. The book is 
strewn with printer’s ornaments—on both sides of the fly-titles, at the top of 
the first poem of every section, at the bottom of each individual poem where 
there was room, as there was in all save seven, and in these a small plain rule is 
substituted. There is an ornamental initial letter to each poem. 

Issued in blue cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt, top edges gilt, fore edges 
untrimmed, lower edges rough trimmed. Dark chocolate end-papers. Also 
issued in parchment cloth. 

This contains 71 songs, arranged under headings, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, and one other, These Little Songs, from No. (g), as against 61 songs in 
the two original series of Day and Night Songs in Nos. (3) and (4). 


BLACKBERRIES. (1884) 

BLACKBERRIES/Picked off/many Bushes/by D. POLLEX and others /SMALL 
CIRCULAR ORNAMENTAL CENTRE-PIECE OF BLACKBERRY BUSH IN FRUIT/pul im a 
basket by/w. ALLINGHAM./LONDON/G. PHILIP & SON, 31 & 32 FLEET STREET, 
E.c./1884. 

aoe 64, x 4%: pp. viii + 172: Comprising blank leaf, pp. [i, i]: blank 
page, with advertisenent of Day and Night Songs on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Half- 
title, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Title, with shamrock ornament and copy- 
right note on verso, pp. [vii, viii]: Four-line verse, with ornament and dedication 
on verso, pp. [1, 2]: Text pp. 3-[172]. There is a blank leaf at end but it 1s 
not, apparently, a part of the signature. Printer’s imprint at foot of page [172]. 
paginated at bottom of page throughout. 
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Issued in dark-green cloth, top edges gilt and others untrimmed, chocolate- 
brown end-papers. Blocked in gilt on spine and front cover and in blind on back 
cover. 


RHYMES FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. (1886 or 1887) 


This item unfortunately contains an illustration by Kate Greenaway, so 
that it has been ‘‘ collected ’’’ beyond the means of anyone whom I can reach. 
I have been unable to find a copy for collation. 

O’Donoghue dates this 1887, and so does the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. But Mrs. Allingham, in the handlist which she printed at 
the end of William Allingham, a Diary, dates it 1886. Allingham refers to Harry 
Furness’s two drawings of it in February 1886, in his diary, so that the book 
must have been well on the way then. In the handlist at the end of Spielmann 
and Layard’s Kate Greenaway, 1905, it is assigned to 1887. 


IRISH SONGS AND POEMS. (1887) 


IRISH SONGS AND POEMS,/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM./WITH NINE AIRS HARMONIZED 
FOR VOICE AND/PIANOFORTE./FOUR LINES OF VERSE/LONDON :/REEVES AND 
TURNER, 196 STRAND/1887/All Rights Reserved]. , 

8vo: 62x 4}: pp. vi+ 164: Comprising Half-title, with note about 
“Laurence Bloomfield ’’ on verso pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, 
iv]: Contents, pp. [v], vi: Preparatory note, pp. [1], 2: Prefatory poem, with 
Irish proverb on verso, pp. [3, 4]: Text, pp. [5]-157: page [158] blank: Notes, 
pp. 159-164: Printer’s imprint at foot of page 164. The music is printed with 
the relative poems. 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine and blocked in blind on both 
covers. Lower edges trimmed, others untrimmed. Marbled end-papers. 


FLOWER PIECES. (1888) 


FLOWER PIECES/AND/OTHER POEMS/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/Short Rule/WITH 
TWO DESIGNS BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI/Short Rule/LONDON/REEVES AND 
TURNER, 196, STRAND/1888/ [All Rights Reserved]. 

8vo: 62x 44: pp. x + 194: Comprising Hf.-title, with advertisement of 
other Allingham books on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank : pp. [iii, iv] : 
Dedication, with printer’s ornament on verso, pp. [v, vi]: Contents, pp. [vii]-x : 
Fly-title, with verso blank pp. [1, 2]: Text, pp. [3]-190: page [191] printer’s 
ornament : pp. 192-194, Notes: printer’s imprint at bottom of page 194. 

Issued in dark-green cloth, blocked in gilt on spine and in blind on front 
cover: top edges untrimmed and others trimmed. Black end-papers. 

One of the engravings appeared in The Music Master, 1899—The Maids of 
Elfin-Mere—while the other, at page 189, is new, though it is dated June 9, 54. 

This includes a reprint of Day and Night Songs, under the headings in No. (16), 
but with 59 songs instead of 71, some of them being new. There were a few 
copies, exact number not known, on large paper (probably 50). 
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LIFE AND PHANTASY. (1889) 


LIFE AND PHANTASY/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/Short Rule/WITH FRONTISPIECE BY 
SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS, R.A./A DESIGN BY ARTHUR H. HUGHES/AND A SONG FOR VOICE 
AND PIANOFORTE/Short Rule/LONDON/REEVES AND TURNER, 196 STRAND/I889/ 
[All Rights Reserved]. 

8vo: 6§x 4}: pp. viii + 162: Comprising Hf.-title, with advertisement 
of other Allingham books on verso pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [i, 
iv]: Contents, pp. [v], vi, vii: Preparatory note on page [viii] : Dedication, with 
verse on verso, pp. [I, 2]: Fly-title, with printer’s ornament on verso, pp. [3, 4]: 
Text, pp. [5]-169: pp. 160, 161 Notes: Printer’s imprint at bottom of. page 
161: Printer’s ornamental design in middle of page [162]. Fly-titles, with 
printer’s ornament on verso, at pp. [25, 26], [55, 56], [81, 82], [99, roo], [105, 106], 
(151, 152], [133, 134]. Pp. [36, 98, 194, 132] unnumbered, with printer’s ornament 
in centre. The Arthur Hughes design is at page 107. Both the illustrations are 
from The Music Master, 1855. 

Issued in blue cloth boards, vellum spine, blocked in gilt on spine, all edges 
untrimmed. Cream end-papers. Some copies on large paper, possibly 50. 

This volume consists of a rearrangement, under various groupings, of poe ms 
previously published in book form, with some not so published. 


THOUGHT AND WORD, AND ASHBY MANOR. (z890) 


THOUGHT AND WORD/AND/ASHBY MANOR/A PLAY IN TWO ACTS/BY/WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM/Short Rule/WITH PORTRAIT/FOUR DESIGNS FOR STAGE SCENES BY 
MRS. ALLINGHAM/AND/A SONG WITH MuSIC/Short Rule/LONDON/REEVES AND 
TURNER, 196 STRAND/18g0/[All Rights Reserved]. 

8vo: 6% x4}: pp. viii+ 186: Comprising Half-title, with list of other 
books by author on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with line of prose in centre of verso, 
pp. [iii, iv]: Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Contents, pp. [vii], viii: 
Text, pp. 1-183: Note on page [184]: Printer’s imprint at bottom of page [185] 
with circular engraving of a musical instrument and a vase of flowers in centre : 
page [186] blank. 

Issued in: blue cloth boards, vellum spine, blocked in gilt on spine, all edges 
untrimmed, cream end-papers. Some copies on large paper, probably 50. 

Portrait, protected by tissue, facing title. Stage designs on pp. IoI, 120, 
135, 159, Music on page 137. Pp. [2, 60, 82, 92, and 98] blank: Fly titles at 
pp. [3, 43, 61, 93] with versoes blank: Dedication of Ashby Manor, with verso 
blank, pp. [95, 96]: Scenes of Play, and Persons, with printer’s ornament in 
centre of verso, pp. [97, 98]. A 

This volume contains a rearrangement of poems previously published in 
book form, with a few not so published. 


VARIETIES IN PROSE. (1893) 
VARIETIES IN PROSE/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/VOLUME I/RAMBLES/BY/PATRICIUS 
WALKER/PART I/LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO./AND NEW YORK: 15 
EAST I6TH STREET/1893/ All rights reserved: — 
8vo: 74x5: pp. xii + 244: Comprising blank leaf, pp. [i, ii]: blank 
page, with list of author’s other books on verso, pp. [lil, iv]: Half-title, with 
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verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [vii, vill] : Introduction, by 
Mrs. Allingham, with verso blank, pp. [ix, x]: Contents, with verso blank, pp. 
(xi, xii]: Text, pp. [1]-343: Printer’s imprint in middle of page [344]. Portrait 
of Allingham, with protective tissue, facing Title. aes 

Volume II. Pp. viii + 264: Comprising, blank page, with author's list 
on verso, pp. [i, ii] : Half-title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Title, with Volume 
II and Part II respectively, pp. [v, vi]: Contents, with verso blank, pp. [vi, 
viii]: Text pp. [1]-263: page [264] with printer’s imprint in middle. os 

Volume III. Pp. viii + 380: Comprising, blank page, with author’s list 
on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Half-title, with verso blank, pp. [iii, iv]: Title (Volume Ill 
and “ Irish Sketches/Essays/etc.”/), with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Contents, 
with verso blank, pp. [vii, viii]: Fly-title ‘‘ Irish Sketches,’ with verso blank, 
pp. (1, 2]: Text, pp. [3]-173: page [174] blank: Fly-title, “ Six Essays,”’ with 
couplet, and verso blank, pp. [175, 176]: Note by author, with verso blank, 
pp. [177, 178]: Sectional Fly-title, with verses on verso, pp. [179, 180]: Text 
pp. 181-350, with Sectional Fly-titles, with verses on verso, at pp. [219, 220], 
[250, 251], (279, 280], [313, 314]: Sectional Fly-title to ‘‘ Hopgood & Co.,”’ a play, 
with verso blank, pp. [351, 352]: Persons of the play, with verso blank, pp. 
(353, 354]: Text, pp. 355-380. Printer’s imprint at bottom of page 380. Pages 
[250, 278, 332] blank. 

Issued in dark blue cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt on spine and blocked 
in blind on covers. Cream end-papers. Top and fore edges untrimmed, others 
trimmed. 

In the three volumes, the first page of the text is unnumbered, and the first 
page of each subsequent item is numbered at bottom. All other numbers at 
top. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM—A DIARY. (1907) 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/A/DIARY/EDITED BY/H. ALLINGHAM AND D, RADFORD/ 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED/ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON/IQO7. 

Demy 8vo: 8? x 54: pp. xii+ 404: Comprising Half-title, with Publisher’s 
imprint on verso, pp. [1, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [iii; iv]: Preface, pp. 
v, vi: Contents, pp. vil, vili: Illustrations, with verso blank, pp. ix [x]: Errata, 
with verso blank, pp. xi [xii]: Text, pp. [1]-388: page [389] blank: List of works, 
pp. [390], 391: page [392] blank: Index, pp. 393-404: Printer’s imprint at 
bottom of page 404. Eight illustrations, protected by tissue paper. The first 
page of each section and chapter is paginated below, the others above. 

Issued in dark-blue cloth, lettered and blocked in gilt on spine, and blocked 
in blind on both covers. White end-papers. All edges untrimmed. 


BY THE WAYyes (for2). 


BY THE WAY/VERSES, FRAGMENTS, AND NOTES/BY/WILLIAM ALLINGHAM/ARRANGED 
BY/HELEN ALLINGHAM/LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO./39 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON/NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA/IQI2. 

8vo: 73x57: pp. viii + 168: Comprising Half-title, with list of books 
by author on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with printer’s imprint and copyright note 
on verso, pp. [ili, iv]: Preface, by Mrs. Allingham, with verso blank, pp. [v, vil. 
Eight-line poem “To the Fellow Traveller,’ with verso blank, pp. [vii, viii]. 
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Fly-title, with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]: Text, pp. 3-167: Printer’s imprint re- 
peated at foot of page 167. Page [168] blank. Page [72] blank. Fly-title also 
at pp. [73, 74]. Pages 3, 17 and 375 numbered at bottom, others at top. 
Issued in light-blue cloth, spine lettered and blocked in gilt, and front cover 
lettered in gilt and blocked in blind. All edges trimmed. Cream end-papers. 


LETTERS TO ROBERT & ELIZABETH BROWNING. (1913) 


S8vo: 84 x 5§: pp. 12: Comprising Note signed by Mrs. Allingham to say that 
the following letters from Allingham to the Brownings were not available until 
the Browning sale in 1913, page [i]: Text pp. [2] to 12. No title. No printer. 
Sewed. All edges trimmed. Issued in 1913, presumably, as an addendum to 
Letters to William Allingham, Published by Mrs. Allingham in 1911, and which, 
although composed mostly of letters to Allingham, has some letters from him. 

I do not think this supplement was ever put on sale, or that more than a 
limited number of copies was printed. 


NOTES 


In 1862 there was published The Ballyshannon Almanac, with a historical 
introduction by Allingham. I have not seen it, and do not know whether there 
was anything else of his in it. 

Some of Allingham’s Irish ballads were printed in ballad sheets, but the 
only thing of this sort that I have met with is ‘“‘ The Emigrant’s Adieu to Bally- 
shannon,”’ printed by John Hinds, Printer, Ballyshannon. It is 11” x 44”. His 
son, Mr. Henry W. Allingham, wrote me in 1941 that he had none of his father’s 
ballad-sheets, and that when his mother died various printed papers were 
destroyed. Ina letter to Browning of 23 October, 1853, Allingham wrote “I 
have contributed half-a-dozen songs to the stock of one of the Dublin ballad 
printers, and send you one (Mary Donnelly).”’ 

He was interested in Irish history, andasa young man projected a History of 
Ireland, which never matured. A historical sketch ‘‘ Seven Hundred Years Ago,” 
in Fraser, August 1870, reprinted in “‘ Varieties in Prose’’ Vol. ili, was all that 
was written. An earlier list of “ Irish Topographical Names,” which appeared in 
Fraser in June 1869, was not reprinted. He was interested in the Irish language, 
learned a little, and at one time started to study it. 

He wrote an introductory memoir, 14 pages, to “ The Poetical Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe,’’ published by Sampson Low, Son & Co., 1858. There was 
also question, in 1854, of a book of Scottish Ballads, to be edited by him for 
Routledge, and illustrated by Rossetti. Wm. Rossetti states that the projected 
illustrations ‘‘ came to nothing.’ It is not quite clear that the book itself was 
dropped, but I have been unable to find anything that would correspond to it. 
The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature says that he edited the poems 
of Thomas Campbell also. , 

Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue No. 229, 1914, catalogued an Allingham item 
as follows :— 

[Allingham, W.]. At Stratford-on-Avon, 1597 (play): Roses (poem), 
8vo, cloth, pp. 4, no title. 5/-. Privately printed n.d. (1886). 
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‘ Roses’”’ is reprinted in Flower Pieces (1888) and ‘“‘ At Stratford-on-Avon ’ in 
Life and Phantasy (1889). It is a dialogue rather than a play. ; 

Letters to William Allingham, 1911, edited by Mrs. Allingham, consists for 
the most part of letters to him, but there are some letters from him also. The 
Letters of Rossetti to Allingham, 1897, edited by G. B. Hill, contains many interesting 
references to Allingham’s own work, and he appears in pretty well all the Rossetti 
and the pre-Raphaelite memoirs and biographies. 

In the prefatory note to Life and Phantasy (1889) he says “ With this book 
and one more, now in the press, my poems, as far as they go, will be completed 
and finally arranged in six volumes, no volume containing anything which is to 
be found in any of the others.’’ The six volumes referred to were, I imagine, 
Blackberries (1884), Irish Songs and Poems (1887), Flower Pteces (1888), Laurence 
Bloomfield (1888), Life and Phantasy (1889), and Thought and Word and Ashby 
Manor (1890). These were all published by Reeves and Turner, except Black- 
berries, and I have given collations of all save Laurence Bloomfield, which was 
just a reprint—though as I have not collated it line by line there may have been 
verbal alterations. The publication of these six volumes was afterwards taken 
over by Messrs. Longmans who issued them in uniform binding, the binding of 
Reeves & Turner’s editions of Life and Phantasy and Thought and Word, in 1893 
and later, I think. Their edition of Blackberries, of that year, is apparently 
from the original plates, and has a leaf inserted after the Title, headed 
““Emendata,’’ adding one line to the top poem on page 62, and two lines to the 
bottom poem on page 158. 

The Dun Emer Press published in 1905 sixteen poems by Allingham, selected 
by W. B. Yeats, in a limited edition of 200 numbered copies. 

I have found this bibliography very difficult. Allingham not alone con- 
stantly rearranged his poems but he changed the titles in many cases. I believe 
I have given a note of every book of his which contains some work not previously 
published in book form—though it would not really surprise me to find that I 
have not. He is an Irish Poet and Man of Letters to whom much greater atten- 
tion might fittingly be given. He was Sub-Editor of Fraser’s Magazine from 
1870, and Editor from 1874 to 1877. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LINGUISTIC AND HIsToRICAL VALUE OF THE IRISH LAw Tracts. By D. A, 
Binchy. The Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture British Academy, 1943. 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy. Volume XXIX. Hum- 
phrey Milford. 4s. 

Mr. Binchy’s lecture is learned, concise and lively. Lectures at the British 
Academy can be somnolescent. On one occasion I was present at a lecture 
given by an Irish scholar, and he had only spoken for a few minutes in a pleasant 
and soothing voice when a distinguished professor just in front of me began to 
doze..with a promptness which suggested habitude. Whenever the forty winks 
threatened to become a serious and noisy slumber, his companion poked him 
energetically in the ribs, Mr. Binchy may have been aware of these afternoon 
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naps in which scholars indulged, for his lecture is stimulating in its manner. Indeed, 
he begins his first sentence by pointing out that the reputation of native Irish 
law has suffered as much at the hands of its admirers as of its enemies. He 
suggests that the subject was prematurely investigated ; the generous enthusiasm 
of scholars like Reeves, Todd and Graves blinded them to the fact that research 
into the ancient Irish legal system would have to wait on a thorough investiga- 
tion of the language of the tracts themselves. It is only within our own time 
that scholars have concentrated on the linguistic problems of the tracts and their 
glosses. Much has still to be doné before we can expect a complete Corpus Iuris 
Hibernicit. As Mr. Binchy points out, the ancient jurists indulged in a professional 
and semi-secret language, largely unintelligible to the uninitiated, for they were 
intent on retaining a monopoly of their own mysteries. The lecture deals mainly 
with the linguistic value of these legal records and only a few pages are devoted 
to their social implication. | The conservative power of traditional law and 
practice was shown in Ireland for many centuries. The privileged class of jurists 
had to give way on several points, notably on the admissibility of bequests in 
favour of the Church. 
But even here they fought stubbornly to prevent a man from bequeath- 
ing any part of his hereditary land (fimtiu) at the expense of his legal 
kindred, by insisting that all such bequests were invalid unless ratified 
by the whole land-holding group (derbfine). 
In other matters, too, the pre-Christian order was upheld, notably in the marriage- 
law. 
Under this heading they included, not merely permanent marriages, 
but also temporary unions and even transient sexual relations, all of 
which were recognised by the law and invested with legal consequences. 
Indeed, the list of the “‘ eight unions in Irish law,’ with which the main 
tract on this subject opens, is much easier to reconcile with the eight 
forms of marriage described in the Institutes of Manu than with 
Christianity. 
Barrenness seems to have been acknowledged as a reason for divorce and, in 
their conflict with churchmen, the jurists argued from the Old Testament. 
“There is a dispute in Irish law as to which is more proper, many sexual 
unions or a single one; for the chosen people of God lived in plurality 
of unions so that it is no more impossible to commend it than to censure 
coe 
This is an excellent work of patient exploration and, like Dr. Osborn Bergin, 


Mr. Binchy avoids mere surmise. 
M. D. 


EDWARD CARPENTER: IN APPRECIATION. Edited by Gilbert Beith. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


It is a curious fact that the literary influence of Walt Whitman in Victorian 
England began and ended with Edward Carpenter. But the onward rush and 
sweep of the American poet’s inspiration will not be found in Carpenter s early 
tribute, Towards Democracy. The mood and rhythm are quiter, the modulation 
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smooth and less disturbing. This is partly due to social environment and a 
modicum of poetic genius. Edward Carpenter was primarily a reformer and a 
daring thinker, who inclined towards mysticism, in revolt from class convention, 
luxury, and those solid comforts which depend upon the hardship of the greater 
number: he was a fine example of ‘“‘ the eccentric Englishman.” His essays 
and prose writings had a quiet and considerable influence in their own time. 
One need only mention The Art of Creation, Civilization: Its Cause and Cure. 
The Intermediate Sex, and Love’s Coming of Age. 

This selection of appreciative essays and reminiscences by known and un- 
known writers indicate the extent of Edward Carpenter’s influence and his genius 
for freindship. There are twenty-eight contributors, including G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, Havelock Ellis, E. M. Forster, Laurence Housman, Henry S. Salt and Evelyn 
Sharp. Some of the essays are eulogies, but many of them are critical as well as 
appreciative, and show the many sides of Edward Carpenter’s character. Edward 
Carpenter had been a don, a clergyman and a University Extension Lecturer, 
disadvantages to one who decided to loaf with Walt Whitman in the future. 
E. M. Forster gives us some amusing glimpses of this philosopher, who was all 
nerves, but had learned, by sheer concentration, to pacify himself. 

How he hated restlessness! It was to him the antithesis both of calm 
and of passion, it was a disease of civilization, it troubled the lake and 
clouded the sun, and I am afraid that he would find this very book 
restless, and would say to its worthy contributors, ‘‘ Oh, do sit quiet.’ 
or perhaps he would say, ‘‘ Why don’t you all go out for a walk instead ? ”’ 
He was always going for a walk himself. He has described in My 
Days and Dreams how a chaffinch hopped about in the garden at Ely 
while the good bishop explained the doctrine of the Atonement to him, 
and how he could not keep his mind on the bishop ; he was always 
escaping from the words of men into the sunshine. 
The attraction of Edward Carpenter is due, as a Norwegian writer, Illit Groen- 
dahl, points out, to a combination of the scientific and the poetic mind: the rare 
faculty of looking analytically and seeing synthetically. | Among the contribu- 
tions, which have beencollected over a number of years, is one by the late J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Coming among literary and simple reminiscences, its effect is 
curicus. No doubt it expresses a sincere and early admiration for the author of 
Chants of Labour, but it is written in that rotund, voluble and pompous manner, 
which seems to be the exclusive property of politicians and prelates. 
M.D: 


THE SUN My Monument. By Laurie Lee. 

A Lost Season. By Roy Fuller. > Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. each. 
THE WALLs Do Not Fatt. By H. D. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 
SHADOWS OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. By E. J. Scovell. Routledge. 53s. 


__ Mr. Laurie Lee’s poems are kaleidoscopic in their vivid, swiftly-changing 
imagery. He has enough of the surrealist in him to suggest that he finds it 
hard to refuse any image thrown up from the sub-conscious, so that it be only a 
striking one, and enough of the “apocalyptic” to perplex and tantalise with 
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hints of private myths to which there is no master-key available. He is, indeed, 
addicted to the modern vice of using the startling, “ original ” image or epithet 
which shouts its own excellence so loudly that it drowns the rest of the verse. 
Yet, for all their eccentric tendency, his poems are usually held together by an 
inner rhythm and when he really sings his meaning comes home, settles down 
and asserts itself in the imagination and emotions before carping analysis can 
intervene. Three lines from the first. poem are perhaps as good as any he has 
written, and the poem itself is a synopsis of his book :— 


“A boy is shot with England in his brain, 
But she lies brazen yet beneath the sun, 
She has no honour and she has no fear.”’ 


The war is always present to his thought, and it is the persistence of love and 
the seasons through the disruption of a civilization that inspires his best lyrics. 
God forbid that such a poet should “‘ use the snaffle and the curb” too much, 
but a fine, spirited mount that is permitted to balk or bolt across country at 
every flash of sun or flicker of colour, is not being used to the best purpose. 


Mr. Fuller is more reasonable and responsible than Mr. Lee (which is not 
necessarily to say that he isa better poet). He satisfies the extraordinary modern 
demand that the good poet must write about contemporary behaviour; but 
fortunately Mr. Fuller is concerned with much more also. There is a determined 
effort in his poems to identify himself (a sensitive individual pushed and pulled 
and hammered into place in the vast war-machine), with countless others, and 
to place his experiences in some sort of perspective in history and the future. 
He feels, indeed, a brooding pity not only for his own “ Lost Season,” but for 
all lives caught and twisted away from their proper use, whether it be an African 
labour-conscript or a kindly European trained to kill. So, of the caged monkeys 
he writes : 


“They are secured by straps about their slender 
Waists, and the straps to chains. Most sad and tender 
They clasp each other and look round with eyes 
Like ours at what their strange captivities 

Invisibly engender.” 


That note is frequent and is balanced by a wry satiric humour, inimical to 
self-pity. Though the verse is still rather stiff and lacking in rhythmic inevitabil- 
ity, ‘“‘ A Lost Season” is technically, as well as in its substance, a better book 
than Mr. Fuller’s earlier collection. ‘‘ The Middle of a War.” 


It was once an excitement to come upon the initials “‘ H. D.”’ in an anthology, 
for they meant the presence of an unusual poem or two, precise and spare. But 
to turn from individual poems to a collection of them was to find that the strict- 
ness at first so pleasing became an arid mannerism. In this series of poems, 
“The Walls Do Not Fall,’’ H. D. tries to view the bombing of cities with dis- 
passionate eyes in its place in history. Her main theme is the permanence of 
the poetic imagination, or religious sense, which men had deserted but to which 
they are returning and will return. 
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“So we reveal our status 
With twin horns, disk, erect serpent, 


though these, or the double plume, or lotus 
are, you now tell us, trivial 


intellectual adornment ; 
poets area useless . 


”? 


The didactic or catachetical verse, for all its rhetoric, shows a persistent effort 
to think and to enunciate clearly, but meaning is for ever disappearing behind 
images that have more than a hint of pedantry. There are many felicities, but 
one feels that H. D. is using the wrong tools for the work she has undertaken, 
or, rather, that she has undertaken the wrong work for the tools she possesses, 

Miss Scovell writes with a delicately perceptive eye on the object, as a quota- 
tion from the title-poem of her book will show :— 


“.. . The shadows of the flowers that lean away 
Are blurred like milky nebulae; 
And faint as though a ghost had risen between 
the lamplight and the wall, they seem divined, not seen.” 


Equally delicate is her perception of mood and circumstance. She can suggest 
that incident and scene, so carefully observed, are the shadows of a reality best 
known through their description in her smooth half-tones. What might be 
called her ‘‘ mother-poems”’ have not only a brooding, anxious tenderness, but 
a certain ascetic objectivity which sets them far apart from any sentimental 
raptures. 


W. P.auM, 


THE YOUNG IRELANDERS. By T. F. O’Sullivan. Tralee: The Kerryman, 
GS (Xl 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s book might fairly be described as a Handbook of the Young 
Ireland Movement. It gives, briefly, the chronological facts about the found- 
ing of the Nation, and the evolution and history of the Young Ireland movement 
and of the Irish Confederation and the Insurrection of 1848, which grew out of 
it, with lists of the contributors to the Nation, of pseudonyms in that paper, 
a short anthology of characteristic prose and poetry written by the Young 
Irelanders—which contains many things not otherwise found—and short bio- 
graphies of all who were connected with the paper and the movement. It does 
not profess to be exhaustive, but it has fulfilled very satisfactorily the compiler’s 
intention and his aims. It is a most useful book, which deserves a very wide 
circulation, and is, as books go nowadays, very reasonably priced. 

To the list of authorities might be added The Shamrock, which has a large 
quantity of miscellaneous matter about, and bearing on, the Young Irelanders, 
including various series of articles by D. J. O’Donoghue, and Young Ireland, 
which has much matter also, including, in 1879 and 1888, two series of articles 
on the Nation and its writers by Daniel Crilly. 
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By the way, Patrick O’Donohoe is the correct name of “ O’Donoghue.” In 
recent times he has been commonly written down O’ Donoghue, which is incorrect. 
He was a genuine, sterling, character, one of the most attractive of the Dublin 
Confederates, and whose death, occurring a few months after his escape to America 
eee Van Diemen’s Land, was undoubtedly accelerated by his harsh treatment 
there. 


PF. 51:0-He 


THE VISCOUNT OF BLARNEY AND OTHER Prays. By Austin Clarke. Dublin: 
The Bridge Press, Templeogue. London: Williams & Norgate. Price 5s. 

If the verse-play is due for a revival, it seems likely that the centre of effort 
in Ireland will hover around Mr. Austin Clarke. Like Yeats, Mr. Clarke has given 
much time to this medium, but unlike the elder poet, whose way of seeing things 
was that of the short lyric-writer, the author of The Vengeance of Fionn and 
The Cattledrive in Connaught seems to be a natural play-writer. He has, at 
any rate, adjusted himself marvellously to the mode. One cannot think of 
him, for instance, putting a curse on plays “‘ that have to be set up in fifty different 
ways,”’ for his plays so far seem to be a dramatic expansion in kind of sensuous 
material that has inspired him from the first. 

The Viscount of Blarney and Other Plays is a little better than Mr. Clarke’s 
best in some ways. In one play, The Plot is ready, he returns to the rich spacious- 
ness of earlier work after a time of experiment with the austerities of significant 
form. Besides being the latest and perhaps the most mature of those variations 
on the theme of Conscience that has enriched his later work and made it part 
of our time and perspective, the play has all those rich speech rhythms that 
hall-marked this poet from the first. 

The plot has the gnomic quality of early Christendom, and is based on one 
of those semi-historical stories that have come down from the Chroniclers. The 
High-king of Ireland has taken a concubine to himself, and being very much 
in love with her refuses to give her up when the Church demands that he put 
her away and take back his lawful wife. So the local Abbott musters his monks 
and they fast on the High-king at his residence in Cletty, setting a period to 
his life within which he must meet their demands or die. We come in as events 
are hustling to a close, when prayer and fasting are opening mental worlds of 
terror and doom and at the same time creating their opposite psychic equilibria, 
a divine obstinacy and courage that can follow a course even beyond death. 
I think few of us realise how our consciousness has been built up by rituals of 
pre-Christian times and how inexhaustible are the emotions concerned in them. 
Mr. Clarke has been careful to build on those things and mix them into a quite 
modern heritage of debate, so that the ending, surprising as a slap of moonlight, 
is at the same time credible as the marvellous assumption of a fairy-tale. 

Mr. Clarke’s concern is all for those mental worlds which the one-sided 
technique of Naturalism has failed to express up to this. Now that the poets 
of the Thirties have exhausted the catalogue of the everyday, younger poets have 
gone to work again far inside the material framework of appearances and are 
doing a job not far removed in kind from that of Mr. Clarke. The title-play, 
The Viscount of Blarney, looks like a very successful attempt ,to give the folk-tale 
this modern bearing. On the face of it, it is seeing life through the ‘ cracked 
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looking-glass of a servant maid’, but there are all sorts of neat literary allusions 
that tighten the text so that the eighteenth century glimmers like phosphorus 
through the queer escapades of the story and gives it a traditional reality. I 
think Mr. Clarke takes up in this play where George Fitzmaurice left off, and 
pulled the lesser folk-images out of the fire just in time. And, as usual with 
him, there is the hidden analogue, the ironic cement that binds the centuries, 
for this servant maid might be any one of the hundreds that blunder and break 
a way through suburban kitchens and spend somewhat compulsory holidays 
in Magdalen homes. Perhaps this is the way to see them, through a heritage 
of shadows and part-time visions, where ecstasy and terror and dream have a 
natural share in their make-up, rather than as draggle-tailed slatterns in a picture 
after Zola. : 

The remaining play is The Kiss, which has been printed in this Magazine 
already. In this, Mr. Clarke has made a translation from the French of Theodore 
de Banville and transposed Pierrot to a wood near Clonsilla. The translation 
is the least part of the play, however, for Mr. Clarke, frankly, uses the vehicle 
chiefly for current comment on affairs. It has the gallant lightness of a trifle 
but I have a feeling that he has not allowed for the correct variation and deviation 
of the mental compass, and has ended up among the bullocks of Clonsilla instead 
of in some fashionable teashop in Grafton Street. 

Mr. Clarke’s remarkable freedom in this stage-medium leaves no douby 
but that he will continue to make his plays in verse. His metrical devices hav‘ 
been inherent in his work from the first, and seem to be a natural counterpoint of 
ordinary verse-forms and everyday speech. In this he has a lightness and gusto 
that Yeats never reached, and it seems very unlikely that, like Yeats, he will throw 
up the sponge in the end and fall back on an Expressionistic framework of prose 
where the poetry is thrown into image and speculation rather than rhythm and 
line, and the disciplined process of verse is reserved like a couple of asterisks for 
the bright points of the action. 

PADRAIC FALLON. 


DEIRDRE. The Barra Story In A Play. By Gordon Bottomly. With additional 
passages translated into Gaelic by Catherine F. and David Urquehart. 
Inverness: at the Northern Chronicle Office. Price 5s., post 3d. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomly has done more for the technique of the verse-play than 
probably any other living writer in English. In Deirdre, however, which he has 
adapted from Alexander Carmichael’s Barra story and lay, he had to meet the 
special problem of adapting Carmichael to a stage-concept, writing in an English 
that was to be translated into Gaelic. This is difficult for a sophisticate who 
deals in highly sensucus values as a poet of Mr. Bottomly’s calibre must, but 
there was another problem, too, even more difficult. For the audience Mr. 
Bottomly had in mind was not one whose wide reading allowed numberless 
contacts for image and allusion, but a limited and local one whose knowledge 
was broken and traditional. He had to rely, then, on the most primitive of probes 
to get his effects and content himself with the direct and naive words of the lay. 

The play is a chronicle in effect rather than tight drama. I can imagine 
it being staged in the open air very successfully, and I can imagine, too, that 
success being heightened by the use of the Gaelic version, though Mr. Bottomly’s 
prose dialogue is superbly apposite and very strongly condensed. 
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This version of the story does not differ in essentials from our own version. 
The Irish version is, I think, more humanised, but this may be a matter of climate. 
The Figures in the Bottomly-Carmichael version have profiles of ice and cold 
currents of passion that are more analogous to Norse-saga than to the rain-soft 
evenings of Emain Macha. And they are all the more interesting on that 
account. 

Printed with Mr. Bottomly’s prose, and worthy of it, is the Gaelic version 
by the Urqueharts.It is virile and flexible and rises quite gaily to a noble rhetoric 
on occasion. On the whole, I think, this is a gallant experiment that we would 
like to see duplicated in our own country. 


PADRAIC FALLON. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND WELSH LANDSCAPE. 1700—c. 1860. Chosen by 
John Betjeman and Geoffrey Taylor. | With Original Lithographs by 
John Piper. Frederick Muller. tos. 6d. 

The by-ways and field-paths of English poetry have been neglected, but 
it seems probable that a change is coming. Some months ago Mr. Rostrevor 
Hamilton and Mr. John Arlott published an extensive anthology of topographical 
verse ranging from Elizabethan times to the present day. This new anthology 
edited by Mr. John Betjeman and Mr. Geoffrey Taylor is similar in kind, but, 
as the title indicates, it is less extensive in its scope. The editors have evidently 
enjoyed their pleasant task, but their preface is much too brief for the general 
reader, who is in need of guidance or information. They suggest comparison 
between the poets and the landscape painters, but their suggestions are desultory 
and cannot be taken too seriously. Indeed such suggestions draw our attention 
to the fact that Mr. Piper’s lithographs, in their winged and romantic rush of 
black and ochre, have little in common with thé quiet landscape poems which 
have been chosen for this book. The earlier section of the book is the best, 
but it certainly shows how great was the influence of such masters of descriptive 
writing as Thomson and Cowper. But pleasant little surprises are always to be 
found when one has left the turnpike, and there are many to be found here and 
there in this anthology. John Scott (1730—1783) describes the summer’s “ gaudy 
train’’ with unexpected enthusiasm, and arrays his colour-adjectives with a 
romantic determination. 

Th’ autumnal hedges withering leaves embrown, 

Save where wild climbers spread their silvery down, 
And rugged blackthornes bend their purple sloes, 

And the green skewerswood seeds of scarlet shows... 


Before my deer the box-edg’d border lies, _ 
Where flowers of mint and thyme and tansy rise ; 
Along my wall the yellow stonecrop grows, 

And the red houseleek on my brown thatch blows. 
Among green osiers winds my stream away, 

Where the blue halcyon skims from spray to spray, 
Where waves the bulrush as the waters glide, 

And yellow flag-flow’rs deck the sunny side. 
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The sonnets of William Lisle Bowles have been remembered mainly because 
they inspired the youthful Coleridge, and so it is pleasant to find that the Wiltshire 
parson could write lightly and in speedier measures. 


Far off, the early horseman hies, 
In shower or sunshine rushing on ; 
Yonder the dusty whirlwind flies ; 
The distant coach is seen and gone. 


The later section deals with the Victorian period, and is less adverturesome, 
partly because a good deal of space has been given to Tennyson’s poems of English 
country life. Restrictions of date no doubt prevented the Editors from including 
some of those perfect little vignettes of Welsh scenery which will be found, here 
and there, in the [dylls of the King. Some of the delightful non-dialect poems 
of William Barnes have been rescued from almost total neglect, but the best 
of them have not been chosen. 

Mi7yD: 


PRINCIPLES OF PHysICAL GEoLoGy. By Arthur Holmes, D.Sc., F.R.S. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh. Price 30s. 

The author of this work is Regius Professor of Geology in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and it is obviously the fruit of many years teaching in which, like all 
university teachers of geology and geography, he has found it unwise to assume 
much previous knowledge among his audience. For this reason the book will 
have an appeal to many readers whose scientific background is sketchy, for it 
unfolds the story of the world in admirably simple language, with very numerous 
illustrations. Nothing is taken for granted and every new term is accurately 
and clearly defined as soon as it appears. He who runs, therefore, may read 
geology without tears. i 

The specialist in geology and geography will find this book the most adequate 
general text of its type published on the eastern side of the Atlantic. It is not 
concerned only with surface relief as a work on geomorphology (physical geo- 
graphy) would be, but yet all the hidden processes of the interior of the earth 
are related to surface forms. Some of Dr. Holmes’ most distinguished previous 
work has dealt with the deep-laid subcrustal movements that have resulted in 
the formation of such massive mountains as the Alps or Himalayas. Recent 
researches by workers in submarines have shown that similar mountain chains are 
being formed to-day in the waters of the East Indies and in the Caribbean sea. 
These incipient mountains are already emerging above sea-level as islands, but 
their complete development will take several million years. The constant 
emphasis on the present, as well as on the remote past, gives this book its quite 
unusual interest. 

The student or research worker will rejoice in the buoyant treatment of the 
many theories focused around the more controversial aspects of the subject. 
The author’s own views are not hard to detect but the danger of polemic is avoided. 
It may not be apparent to all readers that in many places one single sentence in 
this book is the result of wide reading and even original research. The lists of 
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references are modest, perhaps too modest for those who would wish to enquire 
further into particular themes. 

__ The book is well turned out by a respected publishing house and is mercifully 
immune from the worst features of war-time austerity. American texts appearing 
in the last few years have all had super-glossy paper, abundant illustrations and 
a general air of youthful enthusiasm. This book is somewhat more sober than 
they, and recalls its origin in a very dignified city, but it has its full quota of 
illustration, including some drawn from Ireland. In slightly over five hundred 
pages there are four hundred photographs, maps and diagrams. Many of these 
have been specially drawn, but others are familiar friends none the less welcome 
on that account. Most of them are excellently produced, but some of the maps 
would have gained in clarity by the addition of a scale or the avoidance of those 
mechanical stipples that look so promising in the book of samples, but become 
dull grey patches on the printed page. T Woe an 


AnD To You Atso. By Jack B. Yeats. Routledge. 6s. net. 

It is related that on a certain occasion a man who was absorbed in the con- 
templation of a large canvas by Jack Yeats was interrupted in his study by 
another visitor to the exhibition, who said, ‘“‘ Excuse me, sir, but could you 


explain to me the meaning of that picture?’ The interrupted student is said 
to have replied in words which are only printable in part, but to this effect, 
“ What the —— does it matter? It’s —— —— gorgeous.” And it must 


be confessed at once that a reviewer of such a book as this, which bears the title 
“ And to you also,”’ will feel a certain amount of sympathy with both participants 
in the brief exchange. To many people of average intelligence the first view of 
one of Jack Yeats’s more recent paintings is rather like being confronted suddenly 
by a blitzed rainbow, but in most cases, and to those who are dowered with even 
an average intelligence, a further study will bring about a remarkable enlighten- 
ment. Soon those colours in their bewildering, untamed, prodigality will assume 
a settled order, a purposed scheme or pattern in which the colours will indeed 
continue to glow and blaze—even at times to bewilder—but each in his appointed 
place. A meaning will inevitably evolve. And as with the picture—so with the 
book. Plunge into it—never mind its meaning—for the moment—that will 
come to you as you let yourself be carried along on its wit and strength and 
beauty in that ‘“‘ running, then cantering, then sfrolling time, to which F. R. 
Higgins let his Pegasus pad the dust. And he was the last singer of that line.” 
Some books are only to be mastered by concentration. For this book, let yourself 
relax. Jack Yeats will carry you with him—and never feel the extra weight— 
from that great initiatory game of ‘‘ Tin Can Racing,” as I now realize a much 
neglected sport, to his final ‘“ Farewell to you also.” It’s all glorious riot, and 
in meeting with ‘‘ Bowsie’”’ and the “‘ Baron”’ and “ Madame,” you are in truth 
meeting a third—and that the best third—of the world. 

In old times one had to choose between the ‘“‘ penny plain” and “ twopenny 
coloured.” In this little volume, so perfectly produced by Messrs. Routledge, 
we are given both, for at the end of the book the author has given us—as he used 
to do in great days of the Elkin Mathew booklets, a whole gallery of illustrations 
—and all essential Jack Yeats. They are, indeed, uncoloured. If you would 


have them coloured—read the book. 
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Tue Swiss CONTRIBUTION TO WESTERN Civilisation. Dr. Raphael E. G. 
Armatoe. W. Tempest. Dundalgan Press. 5s. 

“Most of us, I fancy, will be surprised at the extent of the contribution 
made to western civilisation by so small a country.” When Professor Julian 
Huxley wrote these words in his Foreword to this remarkable informative book 
he was stating but the simple truth. The author, who is a graduate in letters 
and medicine, in many seats of learning—Hamburg, Paris, Edinburg, London— 
is also Director of the Lancashire Research Centre of Anthropology and Race 
Biology, and Honorary Physician in charge of the Brooke Park Post (E.M.S.) 
at Londonderry, has written and published some of the most important medical 
and anthropological researches of the war. 

In this, his latest contribution to literature, on the subject of Switzerland, 
he says in the preface that “‘ it is neither a national biography nor yet a compre- 
hensive survey of Swiss men of science and letters: it is a simple account, as 
accurate and authentic as I can make it, of the past and present achievements 
of a sister democracy four million strong in the heart of Europe.” 

The subjects dealt with cover a wide range—Education, Vocational, 
Industrial and Commercial, the cultural life of that country; the humani- 
tarian contribution (for it was the birthplace of the Red Cross organisation). 
There is a chapter on political government, on her painters, architects, musicians ; 
Swiss contribution to Medical Science ; research in Climatology and Meteorology ; 
and to mathematical and physical sciences. And all that is compressed 
into 84 pages of the most interesting reading. Neatly, the author justifiably 
claims credit for Switzerland in all these fields of education when he says— 
“ Surrounded by her three powerful neighbours, Germany, France, Italy—this 
marchland has been dwarfed by them to such an extent that even educated 
opinion abroad is apt to ascribe to them the credit for achievements that are 
hers.”’ 

Here, in the chapter on Industry and Commerce, is something which may 
be a parallel for Ireland :—‘‘ The Swiss are a very rich people, since the national 
wealth is computed at 16,000 francs per head of the population. To understand 
how this national wealth is acquired it is useful to remember that 150 years 
ago, of the 14 million inhabitants, six-sevenths lived on the land, whereas of the 
four millions to-day less than 22 per cent. are actively engaged on the land. 
From one million cattle-dealers and farmers Switzerland is now, next to England 
and Belgium, the most industrial nation in the world.’ The comparison is— 

Switzerland —_..... 15,990 square miles, population 4,066,400. 
Ireland (LES. 26,609 __—s« » population, 4,000,000. 

The concluding chapter is significant in that it expresses the hope that it 
has been proved how so small a country, with such divergent races and tongues, 
has learned to live in peace and mutual respect, placing mental freedom and 
human liberty above the claims of Chauvinism and race. 


The general turn out of the book is creditable indeed in these days of res- 
trictions. 


THE VIOLENT FRIENDS. By Winston Clewes. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 
This novel of Swift in Ireland progresses in urgent colourful movement from 
the first vivid chapter, with its brutal actuality fixed against a wild and windy 
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background of great themes gone astray, of greatness maddened in defeat. That 
first chapter is a triumph of compression, setting down scene and circumstance 
with brilliant precision, presenting suddenly, violently, the turbulent enigma 
of the new Dean; exposing, too, some of the clues to its understanding. Here 
you have at once the physical malady at work, the labyrinthine vertigo ; the other 
sickness of the sudden fall from greatness to the despised Deanery ; thwarted 
ambition condemned to “ die in a rage like a poisoned rat in a hole”; the patho- 
logical horror of dirt ; the rage that “ could burn up most things, grief, disappoint- 
ment, corruption, filth—but not idiocy’ ; and you have, too, a hint of the man’s 
tenderness. Inevitably such a novel must be highly selective, and Mr. Clewes, 
as the title indicates, has chosen to concentrate the interest upon Swift’s relations 
to Stella and Vanessa. To this problem he brings a full understanding of the 
truth missed by Swift’s illustrious detractors. Swift's coarseness, at its very 
coarsest, is never pornographic ; it never attracts, always repels ; and his intent- 
ness upon beastly details is the fascination of horror. It is in this pathological 
fastidiousness, far more than in the fear of approaching madness, that Mr. Clewes 
finds the explanation of Swift’s rejection of Vanessa and the lateness of his mar- 
riage to Stella, which he accepts and makes credible. The concentration upon this 
aspect of Swift’s life and character, and the manner of its presentation in the later 
chapters, séem, to this reader at least, a weakness of this fine book, leaving an 
impression of hesitancy and ineffectuality which, though perhaps true in their 
context, are somewhat out of proportion in the full picture. This is, perhaps, 
an unfair criticism, but the fullness and seriousness of Mr. Clewes’ study may be 
measured by the difficulty of remembering that it claims to be no more than 
a novel, and a novel mainly devoted to one aspect of Swift’s life. For Mr. 
Clewes manipulates extracts from the Journal, from letters and pamphlets 
and recorded conversations, so dexterously as to make one forget this. L’appetit 
vient en mangeant, and being given so much in so attractive a form, one looks 
unfairly for even more of the political background and more of the great Dean 
at his daily work of “ disciplining the Deanery,” and (most unfairly for the 
artistic success of the novel) one wants Mr. Clewes’ own analysis of the cause 
of the conditions of misery and degradation in the city and the horrors of the 
desolate and wasting Irish countryside. The dangers and suspense of the Drapier 
period are vividly and excitingly described, and Swift’s gnawing rage against 
the stupidities and brutalities of misgovernment, which was to culminate in the 
Modest Proposal, runs like an undertone through the writing. Mr. Clewes is very 
successful, too, in showing, through Tom Sheridan, Harding or Robert Blakeley, 
how the ferocious utterance of contempt and hatred for mankind was the protest 
of a tortured and despairing lover of men. The Violent Friends is a vigorous, 
exciting novel, packed with the results of close study of its subject, and a balanced 
interpretation of the facts, an interpretation made through imaginative vision, 
which is the true commonsense. W...P.M: 


THE BALLAD AND THE SouRCE. By Rosamond Lehmann. Collins. gs. 6d. net. 


That Rosamond Lehmann’s writing possessed the quality of charm her 
readers have been aware since Dusty Answer ; that she was capable of experiment 
and growth they saw on the publication of Weather in the Streets. Now in this, 
her latest book, The Ballad and the source, she has succeeded in combining the 
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grace of the one with a strength only foreshadowed in the second. For the 
Ballad and the Source is an enchanting and a powerful novel. Instead of the fluid 
creatures, all temperament and feeling, of the earlier book, we have here as 
central figure, a dominating and demanding character, a woman whose generosity 
is so compelling that it injures the recipients of it, who in lavishing devotion 
absorbs the life-blood of others, who even in old age can subjugate, play upon 
and fascinate. The power of this old lady, Mrs. Jardine, is shown by her effect 
on the child Rebecca who, sensitive, as children are, to the impact of personality, 
is led on to worm out her story. This she hears from three people, Mrs. Jardine 
herself, a family retainer, Tilly, and Mrs. Jardine’s granddaughter, Maisie, a 
girl who, involved in her grandmother’s history, carries the story on to the present. 

Such a technique, obviously, entails great difficulties—three different narra- 
tors speaking in the first person, not to talk of the child Rebecca who 1s 
also presented in the first person ; the handling of time, shuttling backwards and 
forwards between past and present, the different planes on which the different 
narrators have their being—any serious faltering or clumsiness would ruin 
everything. But the author rarely falters, is never clumsy. With skill she 
manages her shifts and passes, a conductor drawing out now one instrument, 
now another, and leaving the reader, in the end, with that sense of mystery which 
life itself gives, something unexplained and inexplicable, the characters still 
surrounded with an unexplored nebula, working out their fate passionately and 
imperiously, good and evil mixed inextricably in them, not to be measured, the 
heart of their problem never probed. 

Miss Lehmann gets this effect of mystery and of richness mainly through 
the use she makes of children. She has preserved an awareness of the warmth, 
naturalness and passionate absorption of children in human affairs, which perhaps 
is her starting point as a novelist. But she is also a writer, with an apparent 
interest in words and skill in using them, and as mere writing The Ballad and the 
Source is brilliant. The final impression which the book makes, however, is of 
another quality of the author, what one can only call a kind of charity. It is 
a quality rare in English letters to-day and most enchanting. 

LoRNA REYNOLDS. 


THE BROTHER VANE AND OTHER STORIES. By Rom Landau. Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

It is a pity that certain literary forms pass out of fashion; for often the 
matter they would have fittingly absorbed is forced instead into unsuitable 
moulds. The present book is an example. The ideas which possess the mind 
of the author might have been very well embodied in the pamphlet or out-of- 
date dialogue. They are unsuited to fiction. The author obviously has a design 
on the reader, a thing as little acceptable in a‘ novel or short-story as in poetry. 
His purpose is a moral one, to illustrate the weakness of the human creature, the 
conflicts within the human personality, to inculcate the value of religious faith, 
of “service ’’; and his obvious sincerity is the only thing that redeems the 
writing. As stories they are utterly unconvincing ; they have no inner life of 
their own ; their construction is weak, the characterisation crude or naive, the 
style ponderous with cliché and circumlocution, clumsy and amateurish, the 
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reverse of clean-cut. It may be that men can be found who talk like the pair 
in The New Jerusalem, but if so, they are better left unrecorded; for in a story 
they are just incredible. 

The fact is that the short story is not the author’s medium. It is, if you like, 
too slight a vehicle for the transmission of such lofty purposes as his; or, if you 
prefer, the didactic mind tends to sacrifice all other values to the desire to spread 
its teaching abroad. 


LORNA REYNOLDS. 


A PRINTER AND HIS WoRLD. By Andrew J. Corrigan. Faber and Faber. 
12s. Gd,- net. 

There is something about printing that gives it interest more general than 
most other branches of big industry ; probably this is so because behind its 
intricate type-setting machinery and giant rotaries there is, and always will be, 
a more proportionate amount of skilled craftsmanship or, as the master-printer 
will have it, of artistry. It is an activity which has been written about widely 
ever since Constantia Grierson (herself a master-printer in Dublin) hailed it as 
the mystic art which men like angels taught; and, quite appropriately, Mr. 
Corrigan explains how the book-printing trade in Dublin thrived in her time, 
before the settlement of the copyright’ question. 

For nearly thirty years the author was actively engaged in printing, and 
during that time the industry was revolutionised completely. Here we have the 
interesting account of the marriage of old-time craftsmanship to modern enter- 
prise. But this is not a book for printers only. When the writer leaves his 
ems and ens, his quoins and matrices, and sits back to reflect, he calls back a very 
interesting period in Dublin life, and recounts some entertaining anecdotes of 
some of the Buyers of Printing who visited his office. (Incidentally, Dr. Oliver 
Gogarty is not now a Senator—p. 192). 


YounG ToM, OR VERY MIXED ComMPANy. By Forrest Reid. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Forrest Reid’s very mixed company is very good company; and in 
this delicate and authentic account of childhood he has done difficult things 
with success, written, without a false or forced note, of boy’s games, nightmares, 
ghosts and conversations with animals. The book is the story of a child for 
whom the ordinary artificial adult values have as yet no meaning, for whom the 
phrase “‘ lower animals ”’ or “‘ lower orders ’’ would be equally senseless as applied 
to the creatures that daily he finds entrancing or the farm-boy who is his best 
friend and to whom he goes for counsel when he is in trouble. Tom’s point of view 
is so naturally put that the grown-up reader accepts it easily, to such an extent 
that the animals in this book seem cleverer and more important than the humans. 
The leading characters are the three dogs, Pincher, Barker and Roger, of the 
tender conscience, but there are many other only slightly less entertaining crea- 
tures, Rat, Albert the Hedgehog, Edward the Squirrel. The death of Edward 
marks the climax of the story; it brings Tom into conflict with the grown-up 
world, stereotyped and callous in its reactions ; and as children, no matter how 
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passionate: their feeling, how obstinate their championship, usually are, he is 
beaten in the struggle. But the crisis was precipitated not from outside but from 
the circle of Tom’s contemporaries, by his enemy, the frivolous killing sportsman, 
Max; and from his friend, Pascoe, that sober and cautious scientist, Tom gets 
help but little understanding. It is James-Arthur, the farm-boy, who understands 
best Tom’s sympathy with all living creatures. ; 

Boys and beasts are set against a sunlit fragrant summer world, a delightful 
place to be alive in, warm and comfortable for the most part, but capable of stirring 
into mystery, as on the appearance of the ghost, Ralph Seaford. It is proof of 
the quality of Mr. Reid’s writing that the ghost is neither silly nor spectacular, 
but to us as to Tom, merely natural. But this is only one good instance from a 


book that is everywhere true as well as charming. 
LoRNA REYNOLDs. 


THE OREGON Tratt. By Francis Parkman. The Oxford University Press 
(Humphrey Milford). 8s. 6d. net. 

As Henry Steele Commager remarks in his Introduction to this first-hand 
account of adventure in what was, less than a century ago, a land about which 
but little was known, Francis Parkman was a young man, fresh from Harvard 
College, when he set out to explore the’ wide and wild prairies and forests and 
mountains which are now in the States of Missouri and Kansas and parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado. In the Spring of 1846 the great migration westward 
was about to begin, and on the frontiers of civilization there were picturesque 
gatherings of venturers, traders and gamblers and hunters, and some emigrants ; 
but as Henry Chatillion, one of the most famous of hunters, guided Parkman 
towards the Rockies “‘ Man nor brute, nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, lay in 
the wild luxuriant soil; no sign of travel ; none of toil; the very air was mute.” 

Life became more exciting and somewhat dangerous as Parkman went 
deeper into the Indians’ territories ; but after a while the “ paleface ’’ became a 
friend, and he joined a tribe of Redskins with whom he fought and hunted. This 
colourful and personal narrative made the background for the author’s Prairie 
and Rocky Mountain Life and his more formal accounts of Red Indian warfare. 
It is a true adventure story which ought to be included in lists of seasonal gift- 
books. 


IVAN AND HIS WONDERFUL COAT, AND OTHER STorIES. By Patricia Hutchins. 
Illustrations by Nano Reid. New Frontiers Press, Dublin. 2s. 6d. 

If there are, in this woefully “ old-fashioned’ world of ours, any children 
left who still read children’s books, this little book so tastefully produced by 
writer and artist will solve the ‘‘ Christmas present problem” for many.an 
anxious parent. Every right-minded child has an inherited distaste for the 
“Moral Tale ””—a fact which is obviously familiar to the author of the stories 
in this little book ; all four stories have, indeed, a moral attached, but so delicately 
conveyed that it in no way interferes with the pleasure of the story. Miss Nano 
Reid contributes not only a coloured -cover design, but several black and white 
illustrations—which, I venture to say, will not remain for long uncoloured when 
they have come into the possession of those children who also own boxes of 
paints. 
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Irish HistoricaL Stupies, Vol. III, No. 12. September, 1943. Dublin: 
Hodges Figgis. 5s. 6d. net. 


This issue contains an appreciation of the work of the late Edmund Curtis 
by Dr. T. W. Moody which does full justice to his contribution to the study of 
Irish history. “ He was a great pioneer,” says Dr. Moody, “‘ with the faults as 
well as the virtues of a pioneer. He blazed many a trail for others to follow. 
He did much to raise the prestige of Irish history. And he left the imprint of his 
personality on everything he wrote.”’ A bibliography of Professor Curtis’s writings, 
both historical and literary, and arranged chronologically, is appended. In addition 
to reviews and reports the issue contains an article by Ludwig Bieler on the much 
disputed “ Silva Focluti,’”’ an ingenious and reasonable solution of the problem ; 
by Barbara M. Kerr on “ Irish Seasonal Migration to Britain, 1800-38 ” ; and by 
Sean O Domnaill on “ The Maps of the Down Survey.” 


1z2 WoopcuTs. By Harry Kernoff, R.H.A. 


This new volume of woodcuts by Harry Kernoff contains a smaller but more 
carefully selected collection than that of two years ago, and should interest all 
amateurs of the woodcut. Of the twelve I liked best his Caravans, Farm, Askea- 
ton, and Yachts on the Hard which show his strength and competence in the medium. 
His portrait of Sean a’ Chétta is characteristic of both artist and sitter. The 
Three Candles Press is to be congratulated on their excellent production, and 
their clear and incisive printing of the wood-blocks. I believe there is still a 
limited number of copies available at twelve shillings and sixpence. 

ESS 


Publications received :—Pedlar’s Pack. Stories, Essays, Sketches, Poems, 
by Francis MacManus (Talbot Press, 6s.),—A Keeper of Swans, by Patrick 
Purcell (Talbot Press, 7s. 6d.).—This My Land. A Novel, by K. M. Joyce-Prender- 
gast (Talbot Press, 5s.).—I Can’t Help Laughing, by John D. Sheridan (Talbot 
Press, 4s.).—Poems from the Irish, by The Earl of Longford (Hodges Figgis, 4s.). 
—Despite Fool’s Laughter. Poems by Terence MacSwiney (Gill, 3s. 6d.)—New 
Short Stories. Edited by John Singer (Wm. Maclellan, 7s. 6d.).—Village Dialect, 
by Lynette Roberts (The Druid Press, 2s.).—Some Comparisons between Uni- 
versities (Blackwell, 2s. 6d.).—Hermathena, No. LXIV (Hodges Figgis, 3s.).— 
Wales, Vol. IV. No. 5, 2s. 6d.—Poems from Ireland (The Irish Times, 7s. 6d.). 
The Gates of Silence, by Wrey Gardiner (Grey Walls Press).—The Book of New 
Poems, 1943. Edited by Oscar Williams (Howell, Soskins).—One_ Recent 
Evening, by Robert Greacen (The Favil Press)—A World Within a War, by 
Herbert Read (Faber and Faber).—Poems, by Lynette Roberts (Faber and 
Faber) —The Expectant Silence, by William Soutar (Andrew Dakers).—Sea 
Talk, by George Bruce (William Maclellan).—The Kenyon Review, Summer, 1944. 
—Wales, Autumn, 1944. 
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OBITUARY 


L. MCMANUS 


Charlotte Elizabeth McManus, who wrote as ‘“‘L. McManus,” died on 
October 5th, 1944, at her residence at Kiltimagh, aged gI. 

She published The Young Marquise, by ‘“‘ Manus,” in 1886, a tale of France, 
published by Swan Sonnenschein, and this was followed by two military romances, 
Amabel and The Red Star, published by Fisher Unwin round about 1890-1894. 
In the all-too-short autobiography which forms the first portion of her White 
Light and Flame (1929) she describes how, brought up in a West of Ireland 
Imperialist tradition, she was led to abandon that and become an Irish-Irelander 
by coming across, in a lending library in Worthing, Sussex, in 1894, Professor 
George Stokes’ two books, Ireland and the Celtic Church and Ireland and the Anglo- 
Norman Church. Thenceforward she wrote Irish historical novels of considerable 
merit and fidelity to the times, novels which are plainly romances but are amongst 
the best written of Irish novels of their type. They were :— 

The Silk of the Kine. (The Cromwellian Transportations). Fisher 
Unwin, 1896. 

Lally of the Brigade. Fisher Unwin. 1899. 

Nessa. (The Cromwellian Transportations again). Sealy, Bryers. 1903. 

In Sarsfield’s Days. Gill. 1906. 

Nuala. (Continental Adventure, turning on the O’Donnell Cathach). 
Browne & Nolan. 1908. 

The Professor in Erin. A Fantasy, painting modern Ireland as it might 
be if we had won the battle of Kinsale. Gill. 1918. 

Within the Four Seas of Fola. Short Stories, mainly modern. 1922. 

A number of short stories (historical) published as penny pamphlets 
by the Educational Company of Ireland. 

A si in “Sinn Fein,’’ One Generation Passeth. Not reprinted in book 
orm. 


Pisa OT. 


